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Said a young New Hampshir 
writer, in a poem upon his native state 

ntributed to a leading New Eng 
land journal, more than a quarter of a 
( ry ago :-— 


Her names of Burke and Woodbury, 
Of Webster and of Cass, 
rents, GOUT, Hale and 
Ne r states surpass.” 


Atherton; 


lrue it is that no state in the Ui ion 
rnished*a more brilli ant array of 
names in the roll of distin: 
cuished Americans, than our own little 
state of New Hampshire. Out from 
have gone those who have 
become senators and representatives in 
congress, governors of states, judges of 
and state courts, cabinet minis- 
eminent jurists, distinguished di- 
leading journalists, 
ants, manufacturers | 
men in all the walks of ac- 
ive life in every section of the « 
try. Yet, while giving to other states, 
and to the country at large, so many of 
those who have won public distinction 
and professional and 
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er borders 


federal 


ters, 


- + 
successtul 


and repre- 





1 
I 
ative 


in- 


business success, 

»has eceived something in return. 
iegee those whose names she has 
delighte 1 to honor, and who have hon- 
ored her in true and loyal 
many sons by adoption,—-natives 


service, ar 


of 


other states who have made New 
Hampshire their home, whose labors 
and achievements in public service 
ind in private action are recorded 
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the brightest pages of her history 

Preéminent among these is the Hon 
; 

Edmund Burke, the subject of this 


Bourck, as IS irlously spenec was 

originally de Burgh, and is an ancient 
: ; age : > 

name of much note in the old world. 


It is trac 
= has, 

l’Ingheim, 
C harlema 
numerous and i 
Its 


the Conqueror, 





he family bec 
istrious in Normandy. 
in the of Will 
whose her was a de 
] 





veins 


mot 


} 
bl 0d Tran 





Burgh. After the conquest, the de 
Burghs are found prominent in En 
lish history. It was Hubert de Burgh 


afterw ard chief justi 
who held Dover Castle against the 
saults of the French when 

against King 





conspiring ; 

leagued with the King of F1 

ag inst their sovereign. He was s1 sub- 
sequently made Earl of Kent, and 


a sister of the King of Scot- 
uncle of Hubert, William 
Fitzaldelm, accompanied Strongbow 
in his incursion into Ireland, during 
the reign of Henry II. He became 
governor of Ireland, and acquired the 
greater portion of the province of 
Connaught. His son, Richard de 
Burgh, Lord of Connaught and Trim, 
had his father’s conquests confirmed to 
him by King John, in 1215, and was 


married < 


land. fo 
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made Lord Licutenant of Ireland, 
which post of honor was subsequently 
held at various times by his descend- 
ants. ‘The Earls of Mayo and Clanri- 
carde, heads of prominent families 
among the Irish nobility of the present 
time, are among his descendants. Ed- 
mund Burke, the great British states 
man and orator, who was born in Dub- 
lin, in 1730, was of this family, and 
was addressed by the Earl of Clanri- 
carde of that time, as “‘cousin.”’ 

The first possessor of the name 
known in this country was Richard 
Burke, of Sudbury, Mass., from whom 
Edmund Burke is a direct descend- 
ant of the sixth generation. Of him, 
little is know beyond the fact that he 
was a land owner and man of prop- 
erty, in his day. Previous to his mar- 
riage in Sudbury, in 1670, nothing is 
known of his history, but the fact that 
not many years previous to that date 
Ulick de Burgh. Earl of Clanricarde, 
was driven from his country, his fami- 
ly broken up, and his estates seques- 
tered, the possibility that one of his 
relatives may have found his way 
across the ocean, and _ here established 
his home, readily suggests itself. 

Captain Jesse Burke, grand-father 
of the subject of this sketch, a son of 
Jonathan Burke, who died at Windsor. 
Vt., in May, 1775, and a great grand- 
son of Richard Burke, above men- 
tioned, was born in Brookfield, Mass.. 
April 8, 1738. He received from his 
father a large amount of land in West- 
minster, Vt., and pursued the avoca- 
tion of a farmer. He a man of 
great intelligence and decision of 
character, and occupied a prominent 
position in the community. He ear- 
nestly espoused the Revolutionary 
cause during the agitation which pre 
ceded the war for independence, and 
was captain of the first militia com- 
pany organized in that region, which 
is also believed to have been the first 
body of men in the country regularly 
organized for the purpose of resisting 
the aggressions of the mother country. 
The king’s courts were held in West- 
minster, at this time, and the place 
was, therefore, the natural resort of the 
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adherents of the 
nere that the first blood was 
shed upon the altar of American liber 
ty. The victim was one William 
French, an active patriot or whig, who 
was foully murdered at the court-house, 
by a mob of tories headed by the 
sheriff of the county. Captain Burke 
enjoyed the entire confidence of 
the committee of public 


tories or 


royal Cats 
It was 


safety, and 


was the recipient of orders there 
from, as appears from the public 
records. He was .also a_ personal 


friend and confidant of the illustrious 
patriot, Ethan Allen, and his house 
was frequently the head-quarters of 
that distinguished leader. He was a man 
of morality and integrity, honored and 
respected by his townsmen, and died 
in Westminster, January 20, 1811. 
Elijah Burke, the youngest of six 
sons of Captain Jesse Burke, and fath- 
er of Edmund, was born in Westmin 
ster, March 3, 1774, and died at 
Springfield, Vt., March 20, 1843. He 
married Grace Jeffers, daughter of 
Moses and Lucy Jeffers, of New Lon- 
don, Conn. She was an exemplary 
Christian woman. Her _ brother, 
Richard Jeffers, was one of the first 
Methodist preachers in this country 
She died at the residence of her son, 
Edmund Burke, in Newport, Decem- 
ber 28, 1866, in the ninetieth year of 
age. Of Elijah Burke, who, like all 
the children of Captain Jesse Burke, 
received from him a farm, and who 
followed the occupation of a farmer 
through life, it is said in a_ printed 
sketch: “He was a man of much 
more than ordinary reading and _ intelli 
gence, for one in_ his condition of life. 
His character was without a blemish 
For these reasons he always enjoyed 
the respect and confidence of his 
townsmen, by whom he was often ten- 
dered such public offices as were in 
their gift. ‘These he almost invariably 
declined, never accepting any except 


the most humble and practically use 
ful. In his early life his farming ope- 
rations were quite active. He was 


among the first to engage in the intro 
duction and growth of the merino 
sheep in the state of Vermont, and for 
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‘ ] | 
nany years was owner of large flock 


of that valuable animal. His whole 
life was one of exemplary virtue and 
practical utility.” 
EpMUND BurRKe, born in Westmin: 
January 23, 1809, was the 
xth of nine children (six sons and 
three daughters) of Elijah and Grace 
(Jeffers) Burke. A farmer in moder 
te circumstances with a large fam 
the father was unable to be 
upon his children the advanta 
s of a liberal edu 
his son Edmund had = attained the 
ve of fifteen years, having up to 
it time been industriously engaged, 
the sons of most New England 
farmers | 


ation ; but. when 


n similar circumstances, in 
manual labor upon the farm, excepting 
the brief periods occupied by the win 

r terms of school, and the summer 
rms in his earlier years, desirous that 
should fill the station in life which 
superior talents already manifest 
seemed to claim as his natural right, 
encouraged him to enter upon a course 
study preparatory to the profession 
of the law. He could not give him a 
collegiate education, but he gave him 
his time for the remainder of i 
nority, and continued to furnish 
home and such material aid 
within his power, while pursuit 
studies, upon which he imme 
ed, commencing the study of Lat- 
and continuing the same diligently 
1 months, under the tuition, 





ry several 
at first, of William F. Hall, and subhse- 
juently of Henry A. Bellows, after- 
ward chief-justice of the state of New 
Hampshire, both of whom were st 
dents of law in the office of Hon. 
William C. Bradley, of Westminster, 
in which Mr. Burke was regularly en 
tered in the same capacity at the age 





of sixteen, and where he diligently 
pursued the study of the profession for 
the full course of five years required 
of all those who had not received the 
henefit of a college course. His pre 
ceptor, Mr. Bradley, was a lawyer of 
wonderful learning and ability, and a 
strong and _ brilliant advocate, remarka- 
ble alike for his eloquence and wit. He 


long maintained the highest position at 





the Vermont bar. He was also 
prominent in political life, hav- 
Ing served with distinction for 
three term in the United States 


house of representatives, and filled 


various other positions of honor and 
responsibility. Aside from his superi- 


or legal attainments, he was the pos- 

sessor of an almost unlimited store of 

neral kn ledge 1 endowed th 

general knowledge. and endowed with 

the most captivating conversational 
- 4] 

\ democrat of the Jefferson- 


p WETS. 





] ] } ] lar 
lan scnool, and a leader mm politics as 


well as at the bar, his office was the 


constant resort of politicians as well as 
] ; 1 {oe ania ] 
lawyers ana men oO! iearning and Cul- 
ture, through all the surrounding re- 
gion. 
Entering Mr. Bradley’s office at that 
] f Wife ] 


the mind of the 





ambitious youth is most susceptible to 


the formative and directing influence 
of strong and matured intellects, with 
extraordinary mental powers already 

) 


largely developed, a love of study and 


an intense thirst for knowledge. com- 


ied with a strong | 


bined 1 yent for politics in 
the broad sense of the term, and al- 
ready well grounded in the principles 
of the democratic party through his 
father’s teachings and example, it is 


not to be wondered that during his 
five years’ term of study with such an 
instructor, and surrounded by such as 


> } 


sociations and influences, Mr. Burke 





.cquired not only a thorough legal 
education and training, but also a com- 
prehensive understanding of political 
principles, in general and in their ap 
plication to the machinery of govern- 
ment, and, furthermore, laid the 


foundation for that broad and general 
culture, for whi 
lack of college training, more than 
most professional or public men, h 
subsequently became distinguished. 


In his course of study, Mr. Burke 


ch, notwithstanding his 


was systematic and thorough. He 
made it a point to read law six hours 
every day. If, from any cause, he 
failed to acc omplish his task in the 
day-time, he invariably made up the 
defic iency before he slept. Thus he 
established habits of industry and reg 


ularity which have characterized his 
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life. He 


entire also pri wetdy » prac- 


tice a 


making notes of ever b ok he 
read, thus effectively strengthening and 
cultivating his wonderful power of 
memory, as well as laying in a great 
store of principles and definitions 
which enabled him to solve without 
We 


difficulty almost any case which might 
} 


be presented. 


Having completed the prescribed 
period of study, Mr. Burke was ad- 
mitted to the Windham county bar, 
and soon atter in Cheshire county, in 
this state. In April following (1830) 
being then twenty-one years of age 
he lett home to establish himself in the 
practice of his chosen profession, go- 


ing first to the town of Colebrook, in 
Coos county, whence he soon re 
to Whitefield ; there he 
period of three years, 
cured a fair 
sparseness of 


moved 
remained for a 
where he se- 


raAcChc “At ler] he 
practice considering the 


the population in that 


section of the state at the time, and 
the comparative poverty of the people, 
whom he found, however, to be more 
than ordinarily intelligent, and among 


whom he 
practical 
a broader 


added largely to his of 
knowledge. But, 
field of 
there afforded, 


store ¢ 
aspiring to 
activity than was 


and 


receiving an offer 
of the editorial management of a new 
democratic newspaper called the Ar- 


gus, established at 
company of gentlemen, he removed to 
that town in the autumn of and 
took charge of the paper. The follow- 
ing year he removed with the paper to 
Newport, the democrats of the latter 
town having become dissatisfied with 
the management of the Spectator, then 
published there by Mr. Simon Brown, 
who, by the way, subsequently became 
prominent in political life in the state 
of Massachusetts. A few months later 
the two papers were united, under Mr. 
Burke’s management, and the publica- 
tion continued as the Argus and Spec- 
tator. 

Although continuing his professional 
practice, Mr. Burke devoted no little 
care and labor to his editorial work, 
and the paper soon acquired an ex- 
tended circulation, as well as a reputa- 


Claremont by a 


2 > 
1533; 


tion and influence superior to that of 
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any other paper which had ever bx 
published in the state, with the pos 
exception of Isaac Hill’s New Ha 
ln yong Its bold 
ation of democratic 
eps aes iples, 

public sures, and 
and effective criticism of the policy 
and conduct of the opposition, 
tracted wide attention, and gained fo 
Mr. Burke the a and ad 
miration of leading men in the 
not in New “puller alone, but 
throughout the Union. His 
abilities as a political writer coming 
the not late 
and James K. Polk, of ' 


and vigorous 


its thorough discussion 
of all mea | 


ice of the Felix Grundy 
lennessee, tl 
senator in congress and speaker of 
house of 
they offered him the editorship of the 
Nashville Union, the leading democrat 
ic paper in Tennessee, at a liberal salary 
which < etd he determined to acc 
He published his 

Argus and Spectator and made pr 
rations for removal to Nashville 
his many warm friends and 

Sullivan county determined that h 
should leave them if it was in 
their to prevent it. As i 


if 


representatives respectiv 


iV, 


} 
I 





valedictory in the 


p< itrons m 
} 
not 


power 


ducement to remain, they offered to 
secure his nomination as a candidate 


for representative in 
next election, which nomination, 
upon the Democratic ticket, then 
equivalent to an election. 

Such a compliment,—-a most flatter- 
ing one to a man of his age, bei 
then scarcely thirty years old,-—ambiti- 
ous and aspiring as he was, he could 
not decline, and he consequently recon- 


congress at the 


Was 


sidered his determination, and _ re- 
mained in Newport. The promised 
nomination was given him, and at the 


following election, 


in March, 1839, he 
was chosen a 


member of the twenty- 
sixth congress, being, it it believed, the 
youngest man ever chosen to the house 
from this state, with the single excep 


tion of Franklin Pierce, who was onc 
year younger than Mr. Burke at the 


time of election. 

At the opening of the first session of 
the twenty-sixth congress, in December 
following his election, Mr. Burke took 


























t in $s Ol oi t 
, tative of t state < New 
H npsnire, W cn po won | 
' n ] lit for { 
v \ ! ) 
yeal ng twi ! ected dist 
tion t 1) never conferred 1po New 
1] nal ; ‘ 
Hampshir nembers, exe t ( 
é ; 
V re superior capacity h d ( f 
)} “ ind disti cuised ser SI ) 
} ’ ; 
1 y { nembers in l 
\\ 1 no pre ons to orator, n ) 
' ’ ; 
tO mak hnimsel con 
yon t floor of the ho Mr 
. 
Burke s ym engaged in « 
ver speal except upon quest 
more t 1 ordinary mpor ce 
7 ’ } » = . 
th ol ter careful cor I 
and complet iastery of tl 
His spee pon the Ind id- 
ws : * : 
é Treasury bill, delivered in the 
US n committee of th le 
| ‘ md ¢t } 
13, 1840, and t on t | 
: : 
l, July 8, 1842, may regarded as 
| 
cht r ind researc] and 
t rougn Cc mpre ensio ott ~ 
1 ] A 
is involved. And here it ¢ 
1 
S t tha these two Sper es W 
nd well worth perusal today t 
st ent of DD litic il eco \ S 
\"\ is by all Ameri 1 clit S K 


light upon the ever vital questions 


‘currency al 





great body of fact and argument set 





forth in each will be found directly ap 
plicable to the issues which, at the 
present time, more completely tl all 
others, command the attention of the 


creat body of the pe yple. It may 


¢ I 
S fely be asserted that these two 
speeches by Mr. Burke did more to 


ttle and establish what has now come 

| a ] Lith ] 
to be regarded as the traditional p 
of the Democratic party than any 
similar efforts by any other representa- 
tive of the party. 

But the speech which, more than 
any other act of his life, won for Mr. 
Jurke the esteem and admiration of 
surke the esteem and admiration of 
the people of his adopted State 
gardless of party affiliations, was that 
in defence of New Hampshire against 
the bitter and unprovoked assault by a 
Southern) member, Mr. Arnold, of 
Tennessee, delivered in the house, 








“New H: 


awmMone Thiet 


unpshire is, indeed. throned 
hills. She is the Switzerland 
of America. Her mountains point high 
up amon 
their fligl 


-, } 
freedo 









where eas 
nd enjoy. unrestrained, the 


e skies. She is a land, sir. 


Her ©] d-capped hills. even in mid- 
summer. glisten with the frosts and 
snows of winter. The terrific avalanche 
spring 








from their sumunits and thunders 





down their sides. But. sir. she is also a 
land of crystal streams, of glassy lakes, 


embosomed among her hills: and of 
beautiful valleys and meadows, dotted 
with neat and i , 
with fertility. t 
all the evidences of wealt 


teeming 
ry. & id 


ePri- 








1 and p 
tv. She has more of those noble tem- 








ples of liberty.—comimon schools.—more 
ve spires pointing to heaven. and 
ill 








» of the monuments which ma 
advanced state of civilization than any 
other state of this Union. with, perhaps, 
one or two exceptions. If there are any 
exceptions, I am not aware of them. 
And. Mr. Speaker. if she is indebted to 
cause under Heaven for her advance- 
ment in prosperity. wealth and civiliza- 
tion. it is to her lofty mountains and 
her beautiful and fertile valleys. Her 
people breathe the mountain air.—the 
air of heaven and of liberty; and her 
rugged surface. not barren and _ sterile. 
calls for their mental as well as physical 
powers, and makes them what they are. 
a hardy. vigorous, intelligent and ener- 
getic people, a people. sir, schooled in 
industry. morals and virtue: lovers of 
justice and equality. and democratic be- 
cause they are the lovers of justice. 
Such is the outline of the character of 


New Hampshire and her people.” 





al 














cave conclu- 

+ \¢ } the noh 
sive Ss ement, d th right 
ot his st e to be of exc el- 
lence, on the s¢ terial as 
well as intellectual prosperity of her 
people, making the same all the more 
effective by sharp and striking con- 


trast with the condition of things in a 
corresponding direction in the state of 
Tennessee, represented, in part, by the 
member who had wantonly assailed 
New Hampshire. It was, indeed, an 
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effective and s¢ athing retort,—a just 

and patriotic defence of New Hamp- 

shire, and secured for Mr. Burke the 

lasting gratitude of every and 

daughter of the state. 

In the committee work of the house 
man rendered more laborious or 


son 


no 


efficient service than Mr. Burke. In 
the twenty-sixth congress he was a 
member of the committee on com- 
merce, of which Edward Curtis, of 


New York, was chairman ; in the next 
he served on the committee 
on claims, of which Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, of Ohio, was chairman; in the 
twenty-eighth congress he was chair- 
man on the part of the house of the 
joint committee on the library, Rufus 
Choate being chairman on the part of 
the senate. With this last committee 
many distinguished men were connect- 
at the time of Mr. Burke’s service, 
among them Hon. George P. Marsh, 


congress 


ed 


now U. S. minister to Italy, and the 
late Hon. Robert Dale Owen. This 
committee had charge of the speci- 


mens brought home by the Wilkes ex- 
ploring expedition, and the superin- 
tendence of the narrative and scientific 
publications of the expedition. 

He also served upon several impor- 
tant select committees, including those 
upon the banks of the District of Co- 
lumbia and upon the resolutions of the 
legislature of Massachusetts recom- 
mending a change in the federal con- 
stitution in reference to the apportion 
ment of representatives and direct tax- 
for each of which he made ex- 
haustive reports. He was also chair- 
man of the select committee to inves- 
tigate the Rhode Island suffrage move- 
ment, and made—in behalf of the com- 
mittee—an able and elaborate report, 
thoroughly discussing the grave ques- 
tions involved, in the light of democ- 
racy and justice. The preparation of 
this report, which covered one hun- 
dred large octavo pages, when printed, 
and the arrangement of the volumin- 
ous accompanying documents in order 
for publication, was, under the circum- 
stances, a most remarkable exhibition 
of intellectual power and capacity for 
rapid labor. On account of an unex- 


CS. 
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pectedly early adjournment of Con 
gress, Mr. Burke had only the time 
from Saturday night until the next 


Monday morning to perform the work, 
which he did in the most thorough and 
systematic manner, and with such ac- 
curacy and ability that the report was 
re garded as the best political history of 
Rhode Island ever produced, and is, 
even to this day, consulted as standard 
authority in Rhode Island _ political af- 
fairs. 

At the close of his congressional la 
bors, March 4, 1845, Mr. Burke en 
tered upon the duties of the office of 
commissioner of patents, to which he 
Was appointed without solicitation on 
his part, by his friend, Mr. Polk, who 
then acceded to the presidency. ‘To 
the thorough performance of his work, 
in that important position, he devoted 
his best energies, and during his four 
years’ administration of the patent 
office he did more to give it the stand- 
ing and prominence before the country 
which it now occupies than has been 
accomplished by any other incumbent 
the office. The reports sent out 
from the patent office under his incum- 
bency, contain a vast amount of infor- 
mation, presented in the most interest- 
ing manner, manifesting vast research 
and most critical judgment. At that 
time the agricultural report was also 
prepared in the patent office, and in its 
preparation Mr. Burke had but one 
regular assistant, so that it required no 
little labor at his hands, which labor, 
like every duty, official or professional, 
which he has assumed, was faithfully 
and most efficiently performed. 

His term of office as commissioner 
of patents closed with the administra- 
tion of President Polk, to the success 
and popularity of which his labors had 
largely contributed. He thereupon 
accepted an engagement as associate 
editor of the Washington Union, then 
recognized as the leading organ of the 
Democratic party in the country, to 
whose editorial columns he had _ previ- 
ously liberally contributed, and _ for 
which he wrote the remarkable series 
of essays upon the tariff question, over 
the signature of “Bundlecund,” which 
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attracted such wide and 


which were subsequently published in 


attention, 
pamphlet form and circulated through 
oul the country. 
stituted the most powerful presentation 
of the against protection 
ever put forth in the country, and had 
he effect to firmly settle the Demo 
party in its antagonism to the 
His editorial con 
nection with the Union continued one 
year, during which time his trenchant 
pen, in large degree, gave tone and in 
fluence to the paper. 

In the summer of 1850 Mr. Burke 
returned to his home in Newport, and 
resumed the active practice of his pro 
fession as a lawyer, which he has stead 
ily pursued with great success for the 
past thirty years, attaining a posit 
the bar second to that of no lawyer in 
the state. Although commanding an 
extensive general practice—civil and 
criminal—in the state courts, and 
in the federal judicial tribunals, in 
cluding the supreme court of the 
United States. he has devoted much 
attention to patent law, his experience 
as the official head of the patent office 
giving him special qualifications in that 
direction. 


‘These essays con 


arguinent 


cratie 
protec tive system. 


on at 


also 


t 
1 
a 


His services in this branch 


of legal practice have been largely 
sought, and he has been engaged in 
many of the most important patent 


cases which have arisen in this coun 
try, in the conduct and trial of which 
he has been associated with such emi 
nent lawyers as James T. Brady, Ed 
ward N. Dickinson, KE. E. Phelps, E. 
W. Stoughton, Geo. F. Edmunds and 


William M. Evarts, and never to his 
disadvantage. 
Mr. Burke has, at times, had part 


ners associated with him in his general 
legal practice. Of these, the first was 
the late Hon. David Allen, who had 
been a student in his office, and who 
had charge of his business during his 
Congressional service Subsequently, 
Ibert S. Wait. Esq., was for many 
years associated with him as a partner 
His students have been numerous, and 
some have attained distinction and suc 
Among them may be mentioned 
Hon. W. H. H. Allen of the present 


Cess. 
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supreme court ; Hon. Hosea W. Parker, 
late member of congress ; William ¢ 

Sturoc, Esq.; Hon. Lewis R. Smith 
and Charles H. Woods, of Minnesota : 
Hon. Wm. J. Forsaith, of Boston ; 
Simeon Wheeler, of Portsmouth. Va. ; 


Ira B. Person, of New York: James 
Corbin, of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
others. 

Notwithstand ng his assidious devo- 
tion to legal practice, Mr. Burke has 
cherished a deep and abiding interest 
in political affairs, and has constantly 
contributed to the maintenance and 
advocacy of the principles of the 
democratic party. As a political writet 
he has never ceased his labors, and 


] 
l columns 


h ntrilpot 
Nas CONU DULL 


eC largely to the 
of various democratic newspapers in 
this and other states, his vigorous and 
incisive articles never failing to com 
mand attention and awaken interest. 
Aside from his contributions to the 
newspaper press he has often been en 
gaged in the preparation of campaign 


at ee : } 
documents for cir state and 


national committees. 


He has never been a politician ex- 


cept in the broad sense of devotion to 
principles. In his championship of 
principles he has ever been tenacious 
and aggressive. His contests have al 
Ways been open and above-board. 


Ambitious as he have 
c } 
arts of the 


and devices 


may been, the 
demayogue and the 
of the self-seeker he has 
never essaved. and has never failed to 


} 
tricks 


denounce the conduct of those who 
have resorted the reto. whether in his 
own or the opposite party. A party 


manager he has never been nor could 
he have | posi 

convictions ‘nature 
leading him to incur the opposition of 
many within hi 
ty. 
in 


een, successfully, his positive 


and = aggressiv 


the ranks of his own pat 
He has, however, been prominent 
the demucratic the 


state, and ever since the period of his 


councils in 


congressional service has been regard- 
ed, throughout the country, as one of 
the foremost representatives of 
New Hampshire democracy. In the 
conventions of his party, state and na 
tional, he taken 
part. He presided 


wie 


} 
nas 


a (¢ onspi uous 
ut the democratic 
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state convention in Concord, in the 
summer of 1853, and again in the 
winter of 1866-7. He was a dele- 
gate from New Hampshire to the na- 
tional Democratic convention in Bal- 
timore, in 1844, which nominated 
James K. Polk for president, and to 
the convention holden in the same 
city in 1852, in which Franklin Pierce 
received the presidential nomination. 
It may here properly be remarked that 
to the strong influence of Mr. Burke, 
properly exercised, through his extend- 
ed acquaintance and high standing 
with leading men of the party from 
different sections in the convention, 
more than to the efforts of any other 
individual, the choice of the conven- 
tion was ultimately bestowed upon the 
then favorite son of the Granite State. 

Law and politics combined have not 
so far engrossed the attention of Mr. 
Burke but that, with his remarkable 
habits of industry and application, he 
has found time for extensive yeneral 
reading. With the varied fields of 
literature, history, science and _philoso- 
phy, he is thoroughly conversant. His 
library, independent of his law library, 
which is one of the best in the state, is 
among the largest and best selected 
private libraries in the country. 

At the end of a full half century of 
professional and public life, having 
passed the three score and ten years of 
man’s allotted existence, with failing 
bodily powers, but intellect strong and 
vigorous as ever, in the enjoyment of a 
competency earned in the pursuit of 
honest professional labor, and the re- 
spect of his fellowmen of all parties, 
who honor his manhood and independ- 
ence, though they may not all coin- 
cide with his opinions, he may well be 
satisfied with the work he has accom- 
plished, and the record he has made. 


Mr. Burke married, December 1, 
1840, Ann Matson, daughter of Fran- 
cis and Matson, and = grand- 


daughter of the late Hon. Aaron Mat 
son, of Stoddard, a prominent citizen 


Susan 


and a member of the seventeenth and 
She was a lady 
mind and_ person, 
thoroughly educated and highly ac- 
complished, with a manner charming 
alike in the family and social circle, 
She died in Newport, January 2s, 
1857, at the age of thirty-three years, in 
the early bloom of perfect womanhood 


eighteenth congresses. 


of rare graces of 


leaving one child,—a daughter,—Fran- 
ces Matson Burke, then in her tenth 
year, to share with her father the 
sorrow of bereavement. ‘The daugh- 
ter, as she grew to womanhood, de- 
veloped, in large degree, the same in- 
tellectual vigor which has characterized 
her father and the modest virtues and 
charming manner of her deceased 
mother. She is now the wife of Col. 
George H. Dana, who was a member 
of the thirty-second 





Massachusetts 
infantry, and served with distinction 
in the army of the Potomac, during 
the late war, in nineteen important 
battles, besides numerous skirmishes 
and minor engagements, and was se- 
verely wounded in the battle of Gettys- 
burg. At the close of the war he was 
brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel for gal- 
lant services. They have one son, 
Francis Dana, now in his fourteenth 
year, a boy of great promise, who has 
been for nearly three years a student 
at St. Paul’s School, in Concord, and is 
destined for the legal profession. 

November 29, 1866, Mr. Burke 
married Miss Mary Elizabeth Whitney, 
his present wife, daughter of the late 
Stephen Whitney, of Newport. 

H. H. MErcatr. 
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\fter the several 


tow iships vhicl n 


round = Kearsarg« 


\ mce 
| 
eranted and = sury yed, an unvrante¢ of the ro 
vore of land, trom two thirds of rile Justice [ 
] 1+} ] -} 
to two and a half miles in width. and Mar 
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h line of Warner, stretched north. Went rth 
. | +1 
rad over the summit of th CCT N i 








} \ineri 
re of Wilmot Centre irrow nent, lo 
tri] of lane is the K l I 0 ne ull I 
story, ye of Nev 
1 Masoni proprietors had to exp tlol 
witl ract f country Phe ng the n 

in Important part here as y t second 
Ss in other sections of New H n] urg, in 17s 
shir Capt J yon Mason’s grand-sons Nat intel Me 
\ John and Robert Tufton Maso nall-pox. 
f larg property in New H np ( Sam 
shir nd elsewhere, to these grand )-master 
Ss nan Vhis thev did John v Ando 
fufton Mason had the Mason interest George | 
New Hampshire He sold this Island Hi 
! 11740. to a ymmpany of VES 1702, Was 
gentiemen of Portsmo th and vic t ouncil in 1 
| se vrantees of the Maso property the r ne 
sually cal the *Masonian Pr cl juste 
I a | \ were inen of charac J 
erand s mune in the provine in 
y conducted themselves. generally. | 
it sagacity and prudence. The couneil t 
nes of the twelve are as follows Solly. who 


Atkinson, Mark Hunking Mas 
h. Richard) Wibird, John by 
; ; 

h, (reorge 
Moore, Nathaniel 
Packer, Jotham 


Jaffrey, Samuel was 


Veserv €, 


lhomas 
Odiorne, 





Mountain er pro 


GORE 


GORE 





Thomas f/x cam 
\Wr } ° } ] } 
Wallingford, Joshua Pierce and Joh ition and st 
Moffat. 


Theodore \tkinson was a vraduate 


yt Harvard. it the class 6f 1715 ognized and 
soon after leaving college, he was | the people, n 
ointed clerk of the court o commol irritated ther 
pleas. He was many years colonel of casionally = gt 
he First Regiment of New Han ipshire ‘There are st 
ilitia : also was collector of « istoms, ce sitions 





yn snerifi of th 


a5 appointed secretar 


Ds! e¢ troops in ti 
] I U! } 1 the 
t Join 
> (Crown Point. na 


it Fort Edwart hh 


1 
Ver members of C 
rovince, and Samuel 
be ime one the 
tors. Dy purenhas oO 
) origin: member 
) Wh! voard 
he n vhen the 
ssession. mucl { 
( LrOWwn out tl 
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xistence the or fina 
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(dleputy governor) and Mason, relat 
ing to an assault made on their per 
sons by Thomas Wiggin and Anthony 





Nutter, who had been members of the 
assembly. 
These 


house, in 


two to Barefoot’s 


Mason 


discussion 


men went 


Portsmouth, where 
into 
with the latter about his proceedings, 


lodged, and entered 
lan 
vuage as provoked him to take hold ot 
Wiggin with 
him out at 
inv the stronger man 
Mason by the 
into the fire, where his clothes and one 


} } 
ni ey 
>| lis ie’s 


lenving his claim, and using such 


the intention to thrust 
the door But Wiggin, be 
ft the two. seized 


cravat, and threw him 


Barefoot, 
coming to the rescue, met a 
inte, 


OE 


similar 
having two of his ribs broken, 


tooth knocked out. 








\nother incident, among the many 
that might be cited, showing the con 
tempt in’ which som of th wer 
class of peo] wld these men and 
their measures, is the followin 

* Mary Rann, aged 30 vears, or 
thereabouts, witnesseth, that the 21st 

of March, 1684, being in company 
seabank Hog, [I heard her say— 


t Was 


verv hard for the 


provine » strike Sam Seavev be 


ore Phe 


he spoke said Hog said 
also that it was well for the governor 
that the said S ‘avey’s noth Was not 
there, for if she had, there had been 
bloody work for him. [ heard the 


said Hog say also. that the 
wid the rest of the 
fool 


rovernor 
ventlemen were a 
crew of pitiful ( ind did they 
‘arthly honor ?—if they 
pull off her head-clothes, 7 
aer hair, to them, like a parcel of piti 
com 
to undo us, both body and soul; they 
could not be content to take our es 
tates from but they have taken 
iway the gospel also, which the devil 
would have them for it.’”’ 

“Sworn in the court of pleas, held at 
Great Island (New Castle), the 7th of 
November, 1684.” 

At a meeting of the Masonian pro 
prietors, at Portsmouth 

“Voted that Messrs. John Penhallow 
and John Pierce be a committee to 


ifs, want 


, =| . 1 
. she would 


ON 


ful, beggarly curs as they were ;— 


us, 


April 7, 1779: 


KEARSARGE GORE 


employ Capt. Hubertus Neal, or some 
good Surveyor, to take a survey h 
ungranted land in and about th 
Mountain Kier Sarge, and to lay 
the same into 100 acre lotts.” 
In December, 1781, those 
tors divided up sundry tracts of their 
unappropriated lands in the state be 
tween 





pre prie 


themselves, and among those 
tracts was the following : 


‘A Tract 


of land Surveyed and Re 


turned by Henry Gerrish, called Kyah 
Sarge, all the lots in said Plan, with a 
reserve m each lot, of five 1cres for 


lighways if wanted.” 
fhe proprietors put the number of 


these lots, and of lots in other 


sarts Of 


| 
the state, upon bits of paper, dropp d 


these bits into a hat and drew ther 
from Thomas Wallingford — drew 
twelve of the Kearsarge gore lots, 


Wentworth drew ten, Mark 
inking Wentworth eight, Solioy and 


: 
John 
‘ 

I 
Marsh irew 


t number, and the rest o 
the proprietors did likewise, till all 
vere gone 

No settlements were made inthe 


; Seen as ee iP ets rere 
vore, Ji ‘aItner side oF the mountain, 








till six or seven years after these lots 
were divided up between the propri 
tors. So, asthe settle: me in they 
purchased their lands o ? 
and not of a ML pit it 

The gore, both before and after it 
Was Cut In. twain, constituted sort of 
1town by itself. In the rec it 


usuaity 


tants met annually for a quarter of a 


town om >. 





century, to choos l 
and to conduct, in many respects, lik 
Their first me 

und their last in 1518 
claimed tl 


too volumin mus I ) | 


incorpo! ited towns. 
ing was in 1794, 
It will not be 
ords (which are 
introduced here), are the _ highest 
specimens of orthographical accuracy 
In 1807 
taking Its name 
Englishman 
supposed to be the author t| 


Wilmot was incorpo 
from Dr. Wilmot, an 


who, at one time, wa 


brated Junius papers. Iwo thu 
the territory which constituted the 
town of Wilmot was taken from New 


London, and the other third from tne 


yore. The vas divided by run- 


vore 
gor 





KEARSARGE GORE, 07 
) line from the south-west corner eral Cort viz, there was a Majority for 
Watkins. 
the mountain, to the east line of Sut Jason Watkins town Clark. 
. ton What remained of the gore , 
' <— rie . in the same ower Come in Wilmot 


namecly,—ah that part on the = soutl ; a8 . 
2 ’ ! and Vote for Kliphet Gay Represer 


4 1 ] ] ; 
. ol Andover, over the highest po o! 








' | y I 
S of the mountain, still maintained 
) I ntaih, i) nainta a, tive General Cort. 
: i f town existence. \ military | 
I ; Jason Watkins ‘Town Clark 
t Ith} \ orgamzed in the gore at 3 
s( 1d Jonathan Watkin It w ee seen t 1  Gistri 
} l a a ny comn id Cet ad two ! res t ve t t day 
th came Out lor inspec 1 thougl entitled t t or Lhe 
ih duty s the ¢ 1D] lies of Z 1 merits I ntroversy cannot now 
cam ist twice a year. In 1810 be know Gay certainly took : 














of Near 1 close of the day the tw efore tl gal yur; that when the 
d m S Wel broug it uC fa Wath S \ \ Wilmot folks 
| ) the very summit of the mount coming in large force down the spur of 
ew ind sham fight” of great spirit w mount from Salisbury, they set 
its ndulged in his battle was 2 orwal rest clock the to 
rk feet higher tl Hooker’s celel i t ( ise, rushed in their votes 
t “above the clouds,” on Looko ! elect Wat fore the tin 
O Mou t for the ganization of the meet 
il rl nd Wilmot were clas ng. 
in 1 representative district General E] let Gav was an inn- 
For the election of 1813, the G keeper nd at of wealth Th 
\ nt reads as follows Gore people charged that he suj e 
jots In the name of the state o S friends with victuals and drink, as 
mK unpshire, we Doe hereby notify well as with conveyan¢ oth to and 
ey ull the fi ders and other rom this meeting. ‘They came wit 
! bitance of the town of Kearsarge tWO-horse pungs, via Andover, Bee 


Gore and Wilmot qualified to vote in Hill, G '. M and smith's Ce 








‘ 1 ‘ ‘ eT Salis Wry ( y nor + ¢ 
rit own meeting to samble and meet at ” i Od ary m rivins a 
: : =e . ‘ th ¢ ’ nicecen f 4 
‘ 7 ) < ; +f , ; , ) 
it is Gore on the second day of March Polls, treating what 
> ; , ‘ t Watkins partv as a nullity | 
913, at one o'clock in the after 1 } 2 I 7 — 2 
) 4 O act as follows | Twi juse Wher S erce Hattie 
" } 1 raged 1s St ll in 1 good state ol preser 
I to Chus moderator to ¢g 
, vatior i Warm southern 
5 hh said meeting , : 
( } ween abrupt hills 
: > bk ¢ ¢ fue Dar for ! I 
\ e some eTSoOT 5 I : +] + 1, } 
1d ot ltr we Petes : ; : Het it was that the contendin ( 
) : . 
DI < ‘ntat 1 wvr«ae y rs rt } ‘ 
: Xe} ve tour general Cort. tions swaved to and fro: here it was 


yb Jason Watkins lat victory was both won and lost. 
‘ K:zra Waldron + Selectmen.” But this is a life of compensations 
John Palmer) ind Watkins found it so. The district 


in ae ° } 1 ’ 1 

in Pursuant to this notice the towns held at Wilmot, and though not a mat 
net and } ré rc f ve 1eetIN } . P 

vas and record of the meeting from the Gore put in an appearance 
eS : . : 
follows that meeting, Jason Watkins was tr 


town Meeting Legally notified umphantly elected representative for 
} nd holden in the town of Kearsarge the district. and he served his cor 


1C 
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alliance with their nearer neighbors. 
At their annual meeting in March, 
1818, they voted unanimously to cast 
in their lot with the inhabitants of 
Warnet This was their last meeting 
VWRS. SAR. 

BY MR. LUG 

One of the sins of my school-days 
was smuggling Godey’s Lady’s Books 


into my. study drawer, from which, in 


some mysterious way. it would glide 
into my friend’s rooms. 

I loved that magazine from child 
hood, and when it graciously deigned 


to publish my first attempt at story 
writing, I walked on air 

When, therefore, in 
Philatelphia, and = my invited 
Mrs. Hale to dine and go to the opera. 
given in compliment to the Prince of 
Wales, I was far more pleased to meet 
the lady editor, than the future king. 

I expec ted to see an_ intellectual old 
lady. who wore talked 
books. I did see a charming society 
lady of middle age, with an undimmed 
eye, and a clear, broad, high, smooth 
forehead, with never a wrinkle o1 
or crow’s foot on it. 

Before [ left the city | told her how 
surprised I was to,find her so young. 
She smiled, saying : 

‘IT am only She 
said the secret of her young-old-age 


1O5Q. l 


sister 


Was 1D 


glasses and 


lin 


seventy-one !’ 
was that she was born in the country. 
ind played out-of-doors from morning 
intil night. 

Phat place where she played was 
Newport, New Hampshire, and she 
was born 24 October, 1788. 

I'wenty-three years before, six young 


men came up from Connecticut to 
Newport. Hardy pioneers they were. 
Their bedsteads were half sections of 
hollow trees, set up as troughs, and 


their beds dried 
over them. 


leaves, with a_ blanket 
In the winter they went to 





1 J. HALE 

as a distinct municipality, for, by aa 
act of the legislature, approved June 
13, 1818, the Gore was 
and made forever thereafter, part 
parcel of the town of Warner 


annexed “# 


ind 


iff J. HALE 

Y KE. SANFORD 
Connecticut, but they returned the 
next summer, with three more men 
ind five women, tour of whom were 
brides, who finished their bridal trip 


with a race which first should set foot 
in Newport. Iwo reached at the 
same moment the tree that marked the 
boundary, and each received a « 

One of these notable 
house wife, and made rare mince pies 
of pumpkin and bear’s meat ; another 
was a heroine and stayed alone while 
all the rest went for needed supplies to 
a near and older town; a third made 
out the first tax-list of the town. What 
wonder that the babe, who was tossed 
in the arms of such women, and whos¢ 
mother had an exceptional 
for the times, grew to be a 
the literary world of women. 


rown. 
brides was a 


edu ition 


pione ‘Yr in 


In 1776 there were 36 “ able-bodied 
men” in the town, and 26 went to th 
war. Mrs. Hale’s father was a revolu 
tionary soldier. One of her brothers 
was an educated lawyer, and was 
father of the well-known — banker, 


James Buel, President Importers and 
Traders’ Bank, New York city. 
Pardon a moment’s digression : 
James Buel, last autumn put a 
Sunapee granite wall and broad steps 
to the forlorn old grave-yard. where 
those sturdy pioneers lie, wher 
years many their sunken gr 
have been marked by broken or top 
pling stones, and surrounded by 
stone wall, of a very small part of which 
the stones lay one above another. 
lo return. In time, Miss 
Josepha Buel married a lawyer, 


Mr 


fine 


for 


of 


Ves 


by a 


Sarah 
Mi 
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derle ind settled Im tne village Her 
her had taught her Latin, and sh 
yacd t ra ul the books she could I 
i vers’ libraric i hundred vears « 
30 » Wel not very extensive, id 
the evenings when Mr. Hale used to 
read to her while she rocked her babe 
wel mong the most plea int memo 
Yo her lif She, to read And 
yn of her friend told me of a 
wok havin n given her when s 
was sweeping, and hours after, she 
yind standing with the book in ons 
1 and the broom in the other. 


So ran her life until five childr 
ver yrn to her, and then, aft 
short sickness. Mr. Hale died and 

] + 


din the yvrave-yard on the hills 
hich I have. written Left 
small means. it became needful t 
Mrs. Hale to do something to feed 
clothe her five children. She open 
milliner’s shop, and yood and tr 


é 
people told her she ‘must give up read 


ng so much and attend strictly 1 
uusiness.”” An she did trv to. B 
she wrote nights, and her first novel 


Was ace epted vy a book-publ sher, and 
ibout the same time she wrote a poem 
that took a prize in Boston 

These were seen by Rev John |] 
Blake, a stranger to her, and he wrot 
and asked her to. take charge oO 
ladies’ magazine which he would start 
for her in Boston. She was delighted 
t was just what she would have wished, 
vet she was afraid to trust herself, and 
many of her Newport friends thou 
tan absurd project, told her that sh« 
would have to come back, and would 
have lost the sympathy. and, worse 
than that, the patronage of those who 
had generously employed her to trim 
their old bonnets. Others reasoned 
with her; it was such a bold, such an 
Mproper step! Why, Blake was a 
stranger, and a magazine edited by a 
womnan had never been heard of. And 
when she accepted the position and 
went to Boston, verv severe remarks 
were made about the sade/ica of 
t! So one of her friends told me 

Before she lett, she wrote in this 
triend’s album 


* How fair the simple flowers appear 
When hands beloved the garland twine: 
And friendship’s flowers collected here, 
Though springs may die, will ever 
shine.” CORNELIA 
1826 





The magaz vas started in 1827 
It w just tl / t a snee t Con 
eresslona Ole p CT ind Was } ill 
its features like the well-known Lady 
Book, cf which vas the prototyp 
ind into which it was merged in 1537 
it which time she moved to Philadel 
phia Lhe funny little fashion | late 
u ] ( Ol all the tas ) maga 
Zi of this country the spring 
of eT peri ce 1nd ds i In 

I | ] t ] t /, tl ¢ ty \ 
rious affair, costing time, streng d 
money vhie w couk command Sé 
t I ppt ICE of 1 City ct S 

ide all the cor ntry fashi ynables h de 
their heads, and the good pastor’s elo 

ence and appeals fall on unheeding 

s 1 } rs 

She loved tl wtumn Thanks 


giving Day, which from baby-hood she 





had kept; and she loved her country 
nd she | 1 her God, and she longed 
to see her whol yIntry as one voice, 
offer its thanksgiving and praise to its 
God on that one day. She, therefore, 
wro S4( the President of the 
United States sking him to appoint 
the autumn ‘1 iksgivin He feared 
the states would not like it. She urged 
it on every President. and at length 
secured it 1 Mr. Johnsor \nd 
knowing, as I did, that he had y d 
o Mrs. Hale’s . Irgin ind 
hat on her part it w n a pure and 
grand conception of what should be 
was greatly amused » read the 
lewspape! ymments n e Pres 
dent’s * innovatio1 ind one governor 
gave his proclamation for week later 
And though this is the third adminis 
tration that has proclaimed the au 


tumn Thanksgiving. yet so little was 
our nation risen to her sublime 
thought, that each of our 
follows with his gun after the cannon 
has fired, and our clergy read the 
governor’s proclamation. 

On her 84th birthday, she wrote a 


rovernors 
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Mhanksgiving hymna, which was sung in In paiaee and in prison 

: Our festival is one, 

Che witness Christ is risen 
Giood will for men begun. 

Our hearts one hope rejoices, 
Our souls In concert pray, 

*Mid sones of choral voices 
tiod bless Thanksgiving Day! 


her native town at a union service that 





same year 


Almighty Lord of glory! 
Our praise to him we bring, 
And chant our country’s story 
Wiere God alone is King. 








His outstretched arm sustaining, 





B nid tha Max EO, This was copied in the Sandwich 
His merey foreordaining Island Frend, with a high tribute ot 

Our land for Freedou’s home praise to thea ithor. whom those edi 
Phough wintry darkness gathers ( rs fathers wo lel haw h en only tow 

\ Wi dearth and death prevail, vlad to have eaten in her babyhood 
Che fhithtul Pilerim Fathers She always loved her native tow 

Could look within the veil: the very sorrows of those early days in 
Oh: joy mid the sadness! it. had been “stepping st mes to highe 

Vhever free to do and pray. are 5 
And k p. in sober elad 1eSs. things not oniv t the mind, but th 

Their first Thanksgiving Day. soul, and bore rich fruit of Christian 

life and work in ber later years. In 

hese seeds of Faith and Freedom ; | 

God's word hath watted free ; fo70 she sem ioe ve Bt tat: BY ODE 
(er rocks outsonring Edom coming to the Centennial from Newport 

They reach the sunset sea. would call upon her, and many called 
And East and West uniting. and all were welcomed cordi illy. 

One family become: 1 , re = 
With North aad Saauks relighting n ‘ii oa oe inded her a7 


etire 
One lamp—WE ARE ALL AT TOM! — 








r pen 
With half of heaven above us. wa t rest. ¢ her goth birthday 
An ocean on each hand. 1} dre 
We've rooin for all who love us » he 
‘ - a Cid { 
And join our brether-band. 1; ’ 
Praising the great All-Giver, aes 5m 
Our home feast we display, ever wrot or any other mortal ever 
And through the years forever wrote at her age. 
Keep free Thanksgiving Day 


Growing old! growing old! Deo they say it of me? 


Do they hint my fine fancies are faded and fled? 
That ny garden of life. like the winter-swept tree. 
Is frozen and dvi ror fallen and dead? 
Is the heart growing old. when each beautiful thing, 


Like a landscape at eve. looks more tenderly bright. 
And love sweeter seems, as the bird’s wan‘dring wing 
, : 
r it t] 


Draws nearer her nest att 


r Coming of night? 


crowing old when with ardor of youth. 
Through the flower walks of Wisdom, new paths it would try. 
And seek. not for shells from the ocean of truth, 

But the pearl of great price which the world cannot buy ? 


. ee 
Is the mind 


Is the soul 





growing old? See the planet at even, 
When rising at morn, melts in glory above! 





Thus, turning from caurth, we creep closer to Heaven, 


Like a child to her father’s warm welcoming love. 


Does the mortal grow older as years roll away ? 
‘Tis change, not destruction ;—kind winter will bring 
Fresh life to the germ sand pertect it. 
Decay holds the youth bud IMMORTAL. and heralds its spring. 
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Growing old! growing old! Can it ever be true, 
While joy for life’s blessings is thankful and wario 
And hopes sown for others are blooming anew, 


And the Rainbow of Promise bends over the storm 


Growing old! growing old! No. we never grow old 
if. like litth: children we trust in the WORD, 
And. reckoning carth’s t sures bry lleaven’s pur gold 
We lay our weak hands on the strength of the LORD. 


' ; one 
PHILADELPHIA, May 1. 1879 2 , 
0 \ ) r ) 
Virs Saran ] b. Hal Vaio DI i 7 ‘ hild 
1 century Vas n r litor ( (0 \ : ] . 
‘ ] 1) } ' ) . 
Ladys book | 1 ‘ i in som \ ir 
it t the residence of hers \ | fs 
ii V | ) ) 
Dr. L. B. Hunter Her rem 
} I) Nes ) iy \ 
nterred # ire! H ’ i 1 ] 
|? | ‘ 10 » 7 
, , 


] 
] 1 2 ‘ } > Tt v9 tle 
} yn vas c Vin n ) } 03 I v et 
1 \ her l! t t ‘Wom IR ) ) sO 
\t nin 1 \ 50 i Sket Disting 1 W 
: . 1 
1 to Mr. David H 1 fron ( mnt th | I 


lender pecuniary 1 ces, a WV 
ive children to care for King I rend 
iterary purs she prod tol ys 
i i 
‘2 " 4 ' ‘ 
n witied Th Crenius Oo ) ) 





member. In 1827 sh published Wortley Mon 
““ Northwood,” a novel 1 two vol \ complet talogu f Mrs. 
umes. In 1828 she became ed ( Ss pi is would | 
The Ladies’ Magazine. a Boston long ot laking little or 





1,1! 


monthly publication. \s r | V ne 
this periodi ul she was widely and ¢ } ip] ring t ) 1 mu nterest 
vorably known to the reading publ ther ** Rights” or ‘“ Isms,”’ she 
When it was united with Godev’ ; lmest tirel) 

Lady’s Book, a Philadelphia month] } ) 


n 1837, Mrs. Hale was the editor of very lofty, kind. She wrote good Eng 


the joint publication. She was at that lish. and she possess 1 tas 
time always busy 





ished ** Sketches of ) 
ter and * ‘Traits of American Life : me, 

nd in 1838, “Grosvenor ; a Tragedy,” Her old age was I 11 bl 
} 


founded on the Story of the execution manners mad ers ty r 


of Colonel Isaac Hayne, of South and she posses la nd of recolle« 
Carolina. Her * Flora’s Interpreter,” tions and anecdotes whi ceived 
t manual of the fanciful language of many and ready 





lowers, had several years ago reached 








THOMAS WADLEIGH 


THOMAS WADLEIGH Of 





was one of the early propricto uid 
pionee of Perrystown OW Sutton 
N. ri. He Was there long Detore its 
settiemie “ a cominitte ~~ - find 
roads, pitch a place for Meeting 
house and saw-mill nd her pu 
poses His father and vrand-father 
were of Exeter He had ) ns 
ind three daughters, namely: B i 


min, 








Moses, Mphraim, Henry. Ju 
lit] J» ° ] 
Githh., nmetsey and S n 
Benjamin, Jonathan, | Phom 
as Moses ne | phr i ly 
settlers 0 he tow John w 
Shaker ved w e Shakers of 
\ \ mm ¢ \ oveu 
rou Vt. vere Ti lied! 
Th Was a } “ revoir 
on I} . \ 
Frene »>wW nN » os | { 
’ 
1 iv von Hystc rt u is 
ve 5 n = sons ee ) 
sionall t home sist . Sin 
ring tana ( res wes. oh 
ryil ] + } ] 
J rs vo 5 s WO } tant 
the butt en ) yp end \t 
tim two ms mad era t 
mpt » lift the nd, b uled. ‘The 
ther ) hie } ) Ik ! nd 
l WV uld Ke h ) I | \ 
lid s 1 thie the to ( SUMrpTis 
i th ith p 
' 17 
) 1) SOTIS, = Fe Wy carr t ) ) 
Mesired pla 
| 
Phe oldest danghter, Jur marriee 
' ‘ , 
Moses Atwood; Betsey married John 
Kent ; and Susan married Hon. B ja 
nin Evans, of Warner. Mr. Evans 
Wa State coune llor, senator nad sneer 
iff oft Merrimack oOunty, All the 
SONS ma daughters except Tohn. had 


faniilies, ind. most of the 
B “nln ; Lal 
CHNjamMin Nad evi | 
Jonathan seven, Joseph eleven. ‘1 
. i 


*n, Moses eig! 


On 


as eleve 








AND HIS DESCENDANTS 


IVD HIS DENS¢ 


/ 








\ 

VTS 

S WADLEIGH 
ra ford. 4 pp ad to he only 
irviving grandson of Thomas Wad 
leigh, of Hampstead, and is 1 of 
\VIoses 

We will now refer some of the 
inost widely-known yvrand-children o 
thes other nd sisters, living. 
Grrand-children o Benjamin and Wil 
Gilbert Wadleigh, of Milford, N. H.. 
lawver, h been member of the leg 
islature, cashier of Souheean Bank 
ind paymaster in the late rebellior 
Ni ilte Wadleigh. Galena. Th. « len 
rine surveyor of Jo Day oun 
ty i ¢ t Norwich Univ rsit\ 
Vi fohn S. Pillsbury, vovern ol 
\linnes Hon. George A. Pilisburv. 
ormerly meavor of Concord. N H 
Vhes rothers, wit We sons oO 
{rCorg \ Pi] ury, are CNTeENSIVEL 

wa n na tacturing i I I! 
Minin polis Minn., wher \ VE 
low nills ind ire ls J, ASE 
largely in) lamberin Beniamin = | 
Miispury, a younger brother, former 
selectman and representatiy of S 

MIs largely neaged uidiiny ( 
real estate transactions. in Gi te 
Kalix. Minn. Miss L. F. Wadleig 
many years lady superintendent — of 
Ney Yor Female Normal College 
vl h POSITION sbe now OcCUuples, 

Benjamin Wadleigh married Hanna 
Kezer. Phe Pillsbury brothers are 
grand-children of Benjamin Wad g 
throug! their mothe F. vin s his 
VOU da ihter, 

Crt children of ‘| yinas hi \ 
vife are Hon omas W. Harve \ 
has been superintendent of common 
schools for the state of Ohio: Ed 
ward 1). Burnham, of — He pkintor 
former state councillor; his brotl 
ers, James and John: ‘VT. W. Pillsbury 
Concord, wood agent: N. W. Cheney 


: 
who has beena members 


and register 
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county, Bethlehem; Edward Dodge, 
{ yrmer town officer of Bradford 
now a prominent farmer of Fran 
cistown, and Mark Nelson, a well-known 
citizen of New London. He has liv 

¢ but one grand-son of his name, P. 
S. H. Wadleigh, of Warner. 

Moses Wadleigh married Elizabeth 
Dow, of Atkinson. Their grand-children 
re Hon. Bainbridge Wadleigh, former 
U.S. senator and now a prominent law 
verof Milford, N. H. ; Moses W. Russell, 
physician, of Concord, N. H. : George. 
W. Wadleigh, merchant, Concord, N 
H.; George A. Wadley, merchant, of the 
irm of Wadiey & Andrews, Boston, 
Mass. (The orthography of his name 
varies from that of his grand-fath 








3 

Grand-children of Susan, who mar 
ried Hon. Benjamin Evans, of Warner, 
as before named; Benjamin E. 
Badger, lawyer and ex-member of the 
legislature, Concord, N. H.; John E. 
Robertson has been a member of the 
legislature and ‘Treasurer of Concord 
Savings Bank; Mrs. John Y. Mug- 
ridge. Hon. John Y. Mugridge is 
eX president of the state senate, 
and a prominent lawyer of Con 


] 


cord. Miss Susan Eaton is a sister of 


Mrs. Mugridge. Mr. Evans had no 
son that lived'to mature age. 

Ephraim, and two sons of his broth- 
er Benjamin, settled in Hatley, P. Q., 


vhen a wilderness, about the first of 


century, where their descendants 
re numerous. ‘The Wadleigh fami- 


es of Hatley are represented in the 


story of Stanstead county, as being 


among the most numerous in Hatley, 


ind that they are of English descent, 
ind their ancestors were among. the 


uly colonists of New England, and 

it they have generally been distin 
guished for energy and enterprise, and 
some of them have occupied promi 
nent positions in the community. 
Erastus Wadleigh and his son, Milton 
B. Wadleigh, are the only male persons 
in Sutton by the name of Wadleigh. 
They own the farm once owned by 
Thomas Wadleigh, of Hampstead, and 
where his son Benjamin settled in 
1771, with about 1,000 acres of land 


in town. including the old homestead 
of their forefathers. 

Ephraim was the last survivor of 
this family. Gov. Hill, in his Month- 
ly Visitor, in 1848, in an article enti- 


tled “An unpensioned Revolutionary 


i 


veteran,” which more particularly re- 
rh, the Shaker. and 


s family, says: ‘Few families 





‘nglan 1 have been so numer 

ous, long lived. sO respectabl ‘ sO 
] } ] 4 

patriotic d useful, as this family of 


bre the rs and Sisters Oj W adle 





) 
(This article was copied into the 
sachusetts Ploughman, September 23, 
4 
[ have not referred to the grand 
children of lhomas Wadleigh by 
name, as they are numerous and 
mostly dead. My father, Benjamin 
Ir., was county judge from 
j 


and 1s remembere d by 


1533 to 1553, 
many of the aged people of the coun- 
ty. The late Peter Wadleigh. of 
Northfield, was son of Jonathan 


} 7 | l, 
and, if I mistake not, his 





Benjamin, born 1749, died in Sut 


ton, 1817, aged 68 years; Jonathan, 


Orn 1751, died in Gilmanton, 1533. 

a ie : 1 ] ] . a= 4 
aged 82 years; Joseph, born 1753. 
ime of death and age not known to 








\ - ] + - 
1539, aged 70: \aron, OTn 17! ‘. 
oe = “ape 
died in Starksborough, Vt., 1848, aged 
-o, died 


8o years; Ephraim, born 1 
in H tley, P. 


77 
Q., 1852, aged 82 years : 


Henry, born 1774. died about 1850 
ized 76 years ; Judith, born 1761, was 


living in 1848, aged 87 vears ; Betsey, 
married John Kent, and died in 
Loudon, aged 75 
1772, died in Warner, 1846, aged 74 
years. 

We find the following in reference to 
Benjamin and Thomas Wadleigh, in 


Mrs. A. H. Worthen’s manuscript his 
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tory of Sutton: 
of the town | 
these 
records 


“For many years much 
usINess Was transacted by 
noble brothers. 
show them on active duty in 
various public capa ities of greater or 
less importance. from the earliest years 


two Che town 


of the town till death put a period to 


their usefulness. ‘They were both civil 


mayistrates. The commission — of 
Thomas, I have not found; that of 


Benjamin bears date of April 19, 1786, 
and is signed by the then president, 
i. ¢., governor of — the tte of New 
Hampshire, John Sullivan. In the list 
of those who held justice commmis 


st 


sions at the same time, I find such 
names as Samuel Livermore, Josiah 
Bartlett, Matthew Thornton, John 


DIRGE. 


long that to ‘ proceed to make choi 
of a more 
nor less than to place him in the chair 
I tind him recorded moderator thirteen 
years | Thomas Wad 
leigh, Esq., did not finally locate here 
ull after the close of the Revolution 
war (although he was taxed here in 
1779). It is said of him that | 

very highly esteemed in his day | 
citizens of Sutton, for 
rity and patriotisin. 
of Hampstead ; 
tion six years and seven months. 


moderator’ meant neither 


SUCCRSSION, 


Wn 


Tal 
) \ 


capacity, mnte 
He 


served 


Was a nal 
in the revolu 
Hi 
was the first town-clerk after incorpora 
tion, and 
1806, a period Ot 22 years. 


he legislature 


every. year afterwards till 


represented the town in t 


Langdon, &c. Benjamin Wadleigh ten or twelve years; he was also cap 
presided over the town-meetings so tain in the militia.” 
DIRGE 
ON THE DEATH OF THE HON, SAMUEL H. AYER, WHO DIEGO IN HILLSROR® 
41H, 1853 


* Whom the gods love die 


BY WILLIAM 
Bleak was the autumn breeze, 
Faded the forest trees. 

Wither'd and bare, 
When the = grim spoiler” came. 
Claiming the mortal frame. 

Dwelling of AYER. 


Tears for the youthful dead 
From every eve be shed, 
Grief-song be heard! 
Solemn and slowly all, 
Come to the silent pall. 
Sorrow be stirr’d! 


Gone to his last abode, 
He who but lately glow'd, 
Hopeful and fi 
Down to the darksome tomb 
Portal of spirit liome 
Noble young Aven! 


Sunapee, N. OL. 





~Heathen Mavrim 


F 7 
young. 


c. STURO 


Infant at morning gras, 

Old age at gloam of day, 
Called to their rest. 

Those, we with tears bedew 

Passing from earthly view 
Up to the Blest! 


Not less shall plaintive wail 
Tell that Death's icy veil 
Shadows in night. 
Manhood’s strong eagle gaze. 
Stretching to future days, 
Happy and bright! 


Providence dark and deep! 
Thus do we mourn and weep: 
Yet may the rod 
Show to the tearful eve 
Farin the vaulted sky 
Finger of trod! 
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THE SIR JOHN 


BY FRED MYRé 


A]] houses wherein men have lived and 
died 
Are haunted 
open dloors 
Vite harmless phantoms on their errands 
vlide. 
With feet that make no sound upon the 
floors. 
there are more guests at table than the 


houses, Phrough the 


hosts 

Invited: the Hluminated halls 

Are thronged with quiet. inoffensive 
ewhosts. 


As silent as the pictures on the walls.” 


These lines were never more ppl 
le to a human habitation than to 
the Wentworth house. on Pleasant 
street. Portsmouth. Its vreat rooms 


are haunted with memories of a noble 


aicove and corridor 


recollections. Hu 


race; stair-case, 
em with historic 
ife has been lived, enjoyed. suf- 


tered and resigned just the same every 





day, in any house, [ suppose, as undet 


old roof. but the fact that these 
were histori resided 
\\ hen a 
world bemoans 
m; when a small man dies, a simple 
bituary is all that he demands. So 


ere, where greatness moved and had 


. . } 
personarves Who 


i 
*s a distinction. 


nere, Ma 


‘at_ man dies, the 


eng, Wwe feel impressed as we 
d not in a humbler home. Oth 


not feel as we 


rs may feel, but in 


the atmosphere which great man 


reathed, treading the same floors 
hat his feet once trod, gazing on 


the walls where his shadow fell, we 
re lifted up. strengthened, ennobled. 
Next to the society of the noble, is 
the privilege of dwelling where they 
ive dwelt. 

| 


house 


Phe 
Many 

/t and elegance, but it has an air of 
old-time 
scems to exaggerate it every way. No 
modern house is half as interesting. A 
rich old) colonial merchant built it 


famous and 


looks all its vreathess. 


nodern mansions surpass it in 


grandeur that 


(| cnity, of 


worthy man made. it hi 


women, 


WENTWORTH 


Ve 
home during an teres 
roon vice Tey ] co 
festivities. ‘The pomp 
ot power have been 


WANSION. 
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} eriod 1 
- ! : 
rts held thei 
] } ! 
nd the burden 
nere, Lovely 


whose memories are still au- 


parlor, 


ambitvious, 
} 


mark mue 
have here 
t) t 


tneir Zest 
nae r 


the ent 


falling on her. 


with beautiful 


4 . 
nhowers, 


courteous voices, 


gust and gallant; proud, 
plott ny men, whose lives 
stones } our historv. 
wvhed. danced and _ take 
of life. In this broad 

he silver cl delier W th 
from =waxel pers 

st od. more than century 
voung bride, crowned 
youth and narriage 
around her, \ th 

thronged the many g 


vratulations. 


stilled 


VOIces, 


sombre 


ioom 


In thi 


} 
i} 
) 


ests to ofier con 


e 


} 


} } 
cnamober, amid 


r 


ished footsteps and 


st opened h Ss 


which was after 


eyes upon the world 

wards to give him the garter and the 
coronet of power. Here, by this open 
door, father. mother and child stood 
one solemn night, looking back upon 
the rooms which would shelter then 
no more, and the royal power that 
had been wrested from them bv a fre 
people. while beyond the flower-bor 


W tited 
from the 
The 


t 


IT 


}y 
! 


le DOat 


ouse 


if 


that 
that 


native lan 


Was 


( 


dered walk, at the foot o 


{ 
1 


the garden. 


was to take them 


ui 
Mark Hunking Wentworth, the 


} 


t 
t 


of Portsmouth merchants. 


ume, 


worth: 


} 


eadadimng 


the American colonies. 
rivals of the Pepperells, in 
political influence, they had 
distanced that proud an 
family. They had great 
houses at Boston as well 
mouth. Their ships ventur 
every sea, ind the gold ot 
ful commerce lifted the race 


were, at this 
and most 


port: nee 


the 


Ne 


W 


World. 


() 


( 


‘ 


‘ 
i 


In 1765. by 


richest 


The Went 


among the 


niluential tamiles m 


Long the 
trade and 


, ’ 
compietely 


] } n 

| aronial 
| Y nti 
MCrTCantwile 
is at Ports 
red upon 


was without parallel in 


ts members 
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for filled the office of 
of New Hamp 
His oldest son was governor of 
province for twenty-five years 
Ambitious. successful, of high 


long years 
Lieutenant-Governor 
shire. 
the 
more. 
patrician descent, wealthy as English 
nobles, and holding high political and 
civil authority, the Wentworths 
high among colonial magnates, sur 
passed by none and equalled only by 
the lordly prestige of Fairfax in the 
South, and of Sir William Johnson, of 
New York. 

Mark Hunking was the son of Licu 
tenant-Governor John, and a younger 
brother Benning Went 
worth. His wealth was equal to that 
of any of his relatives, but in’ civil dis 
tinction, he did not equal them. He 
was the father of a son, however, that, 


stood 


of Governo: 


his 
In 1766, John Wentworth, then 
in England as the agent to present pe 
titions for New Hampshire, was ap 
pointed by the ministry of George IT], 
to succeed his uncle Benning. then an 


in this respect, surpassed ail of 


race, 


old man of seventy, as governor of his 
native state. At the same time he was 
appointed = surveyor-general of — the 


North 
the princely salary of 
quisites, in our day 
least to 
wards he 


king’s woods in America, with 
£.700 and per- 
a sum equal at 
$10,000. ‘Iwo years after 
landed at Charleston, S. C 
and travelling northward by land, reg 
istered surveyor in 
each of the colonies through which he 
In June, arrived at 


Portsmouth, when he entered upon his 


his commission as 


passed. 1768. he 
duties as governor, and also took pos 
session of the mansion vacated by the 
death of his father, who had dropped 
away at the age of sixty-five, worth 
nearly halfa million dollars 

At the age of thirty-two years, Sir 
John Wentworth, who had been knight- 
ed in England, found himself the fore- 
most and one of the wealthiest men in 
America. He did not shame his posi- 


tion, nor belic the proud reputation of 


his race. He was a true Wentworth, 
enterprising, high spirited, noble and 
gallant. But though 
allegiance 


he gave loyal 
he was also a 


New Hamp 


to his king 
friend to his province. 
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shire. in all its history, has had no 
benefactor. \ 
understanding, 
well as of 
manners, he 


true needs of 


greater man of sound 
enlarged views, as 
refined taste and elegant 
saw at once what were thi 


his province. Agricul 


ture owed more to him than to any 
other man. He laid out new roads 
and improved the old ones. He was 
a patron of learned men, and_ the 


friend of Benjamin ‘Thompson Wheel 
ock and George Whitefield. He fos 
tered learning, being the founder, by 
its charter, of Dartmouth 
earliest of our educational institutions. 
A scholar and a gentleman of culture, 
for he vraduate of Har ard, 
John Wentworth was as much superior 


: “a 
College, the 


Was a 


tothe ordinary class of provincial govern 
III himself in dignity, 
gentlemanly honor and noble manners 


ers as George 


surpassed his debased, selfish prede 
CessoOrs, 

Three powers rule the world: Intel 
lect, wealth and fame. Wearing this 
triple crown, John Wentworth offered 
himself to 
She 


of his choice. 
his cousin, Frances Deering 
Wentworth, daughter his uncle, 
Samuel Wentworth widow of 
and her cousin, Atkinson. 
She was still young.—only twenty 
three,—a woman of great beauty, and 
had loved John Wentworth before her 
first marriage. Just two wecks after 
her first husband’s death, she was mar 
ried to John. The 
curred on Saturday, Nov. 
Queen’s chapel, 


the woman 
was 
of 
and his 
‘Theodore 


I 


Sir wedding o« 
11, 1769, in 
Rev. Arthu 
Brown, who had once before married a 
Governor Wentworth to his lady. But 
the former affair 
pared with this. Governor Benning 
had married to his chamber 
maid, in his private parlor, before a se 
lect circle of friends. This latter wed 
ding took place in the presence of the 
whole elite of the province. From 
far and near came the laced coats and 
powdered hair and long queues. ‘The 
bridal feast was sumptuous. ‘The hos 
pitable mansion was crowded, for the 
tall, handsome governor, and the beau 
tiful young bride, had many friends. 
What a_ brilliant, happy life they 


petore 


was nothing com 


been 





ved 

the 
rom 
and 
The 
hos 
r the 
eau 
Is. 


they 
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led after this! There were ites and 


smouth, and 


yageants at Porn I 
governor and his wife visited 


times the 
their friends at Boston, and sometimes 
like Maric Antoinette and Louis XVI, 
it ‘Trianon, they lived in peaceful rural 
clusion in their grand summer man 
sion, on the shores of Lake bide nips 
eogee. They lived and travelled i 
h-and-six and mount 
yuards in livery, being their concomi 
ints on a journey. At the first com 
mencement of Dartmouth College, Sin 
John and Lady Wentworth were pres 


ent. Before that time, the usual route 
| 


stute, a Coa 


ortsmouth to Hanover was by 
iy of Londonderry, Amherst and 


Keene, to the Connecticut river, 





ence nH th treat } na cir 
then Ip th stream, a iong and Cit 


uitous route. 
Through the influence of the gov 
ernor, the 


assembly passzd_ a bill con 
tinuing the road from the governor's 
country house at Wolfeboroug 
through Plymouth, Grafton, Dorches 
ter and Canaan, to Hanover, and the 
same year hat the highway was laid 
it, the governor and his lady passed 
over the route in their coach. The 
style of this equipage attracted much 


coach was a source 





ttention, and the 

of much wonder, as it was the first 
four-wheeled carriage ever seen in that 
section of the state. 

John Wentworth was the best as well 
as the last of the royal governors of 
New Hampshire. None of them 
were so popular as he was. Despi 
his aristocratic birth, his refinement 
and culture. and his exalted station, he 
was a man of the people. His affabil 
ty and court Ss) covered the Went 
worth pride as gracefully as flowers the 
granite rocks of his native hills. He 
Was, at heart, a democrat, but when 
the bickerings between the colonies 
ind the mother country broke into 
open war he took sides with the crown, 
for his oath of allegiance held him 
there. Yet, though he embraced 
royal cause, 


the 
ve did not retire with dis 
honor. His character remained unim 


peached, and he resorted to none of 


those odious and dishonorable meas- 
ures that stain the reputation of most 


of those who, at that time, held the 
this country. He was a 
great and a good man, and a much 
more interesting character, personally, 
than his uncle Benning. Perhaps that 
has something to do toward influencing 


same omce in 


the visitor’s mind, as he stands and 
gazes at the ol 
} 


d pile wherein he made 
his residence d 


Ing all of those last 
iant days of English royalty in New 





1 
brill 
Hampshire. 

Ihe house stands at the head of 
Washington, fronting Pleasant street. 
seems to be an intuitive under- 
ing possessed by 
houses, that corner lots are more valua- 
At least, you general 
1\ find them oc« upying the most de 
sirable spots. ‘There is no ) to ation in 


famous old 


t 


ith more - -asal or aristo 
cratic than the one where ow Went- 
worth house lifts its grand antique 
front. And few of the histori homes s 
of our land present fewer features co 


qdecay tnan 


, - } 
Portsmo 


. 
: ; 
one. ‘Time and 


change have touched the old mansion 





lightly with their iron hands. The 
house is of wood, painted to imitate 


+ 


gray stone, and is two stories and a 
half in height, with the regulation 
gambrel root of the period. Three 
great stacks of chimneys rise from the 
roof among the tree tops. The front 
of the house faces the north east, and 
a small yard with a paved foot-path 
leads to the narrow porch. Let us en- 
ter. 

rhe front door, with its heavy brazen 
knocker, which has been lifted by the 
fair and aristocratic hands of colonial 
rulers and colonial belles, opens upon 
a spacious hall, ten by forty feet t. 
floor is of oak, finely polished, with 
large, costly rugs dotting its shining 
surface. Over the doorway hangs an 
elk’s horns, whose crested owner leaped 
his last gallant leap in the Maine 
woods a hundred and twenty years 
ago. From their gilded frames on the 
wall, several of the old Wentworths 
seem to gaze out of the past, as if to 
welcome you. Here is the first gov 
ernor. John Wentworth, in court at 
tire, with the wig, coat and = small 
clothes of the first George’s reign. as 
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proud and as gallant a gentleman as 
ever laughed over Pope’s epigrams, or 
turned up a the latest court 
scandal. Beyond him is his oldest and 
most fortunate son, 
New Hampshire and Vermont for a 


nose alt 


quarter of a century. Poritly, florid, 
good-natured, dressed elegantly, he 
looks the prosperous — gentleman. 


Handsomer than either, is the nephew 
and grandson, Sir John, once the own- 
er of this mansion. He looks what he 
was, a handsome, noble Christian gen- 
tleman, with his fine patrician tace, his 
noble figure, his fearless ease of car- 
riage, he seems 4 fit mate for the ele- 
gant, fascinating dame by his_ side, 
and that is the beautiful Frances Went- 
worth. Verily, a striking face and a 
striking figure. A pair of eyes dark as 
night and full of dangerous power, 
high arched brows, also black as Cleo- 
patra’s, a nose slightly retroussé, a 
mouth whose richly curved lips look 
both tempting and mocking, and a 
shapely voluptuous chin, comprise the 
prominent features of a face that, in its 
day, must have been one of almost im- 


perial beauty. ‘This superb head, 
crowned by its immense structure of 


hair sprinkled with white pawder, and 
nearly a foot in height, rests on a white 
stately neck, encircled with pearls. 
Phe corsage is very low, displaying a 
pair of white shoulders that would 
make a frantic. Her form is 
braced up in a satin dress, with tight 
sleeves and 


poet 


a bodic e€ waist. The gov- 
ernor’s suit comprises breeches of white 
silk, a white cloth coat, a blue corded silk 
waist-coat, and the usual embarassment 
of lace, gold embroidery and jewels. 
The first door at the left of this hall 
is the famous old Wentworth parlor. 
It is the stateliest room in the house, 
being thirty feet long, twenty-five feet 
wide and twelve feethigh. Its decora- 
tions are the same that were familiar 
to the stately Lady Wentworth. The 
same paper glows upon the walls, and 
the original carpet is upon the floor 
and the curtains at the windows that 
were put there when the house was 
lilt. ‘The paper has very large figures 
upon it, and is of a dark maroon color. 


Benning, ruler of 
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the cw 
buff woolen dam 
ask, with a heavy silk fringe on the 


It is in excellent preservation ; 
tains are blue and 


The curious visitor will note 
that the marble chimney piece is brok- 
en. 


edge. 


This was done more than a hun- 
dred years ago, by the mob who 
rushed in when the family vacated the 
premises in April, 1775. It still remains 
a mute but eloquent protestant against 
the outrage of men, made mercilessly 
bitter by partisan hate. 
What brilliant assemblies 
here 


h we bee n 
convened ! Stately coteries, as 
grand as those which gather on a leve 
night in the east room in the White 
House, and far more courtly and cere- 
monious. How they smile and bow, 
those high-born, dignified gentlemen, 
and those gracetul, bewitching belles, 
as rosy lips and bearded ones frame 
courtly salutation and brilliant repartee. 
‘The wax lights from the heavy chande- 
lier seem to pour the splendor of noon 
upon the glittering and moving throng be- 
low. Brocades, velvets, diamonds, feath 
ers, laces and jeweled decorations rise 
and fall, rustle and glitter like the mimi¢ 


waves of a sea. Ah! Wentworth 
house was in its glory then! No more 
do belted earls and admirals, and 


fashionable dames, wearing pomatumed 
head-dresses and with heels 
three inches high, promenade along 
the hall. But love and life and 
brilliancy are there still, though in 
more prosaic guise. 

Opposite this room, across the hall, 
is the modern parlor, once the state 
dining - room. Our — grand-fathers 
showed wisdom in the selection of 
their dining-rooms. No small corner 
or limited space for them, but usually 
the room in the house. ‘The 
grandest room at Mount Vernon is the 
dining-hall. ‘The one at the Went- 
worth house is a large, sunshiny room, 
fit for family cheer. There is notning 
about the room at present to recall its 
old-time splendor. Its modern dress 
hides all its memories, yet I would give 
great deal to have looked but once 
at the circle of illustrious 

broken bread 


who have 
in the days that are no more. 


shoes 


old 


best 


a 


vi | 
ana 


there 


men 
women 
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he Wentworth house contains 
seventeen rooms. ‘There are six larg 


ones on the vround floor. besides the 


hall. On the left side beyond the old 
parlor is another room that has a 
tory. It was the council hall of the 


governor. Here the wise heads of the 


province assembled, the Warners, th 


\tkinsons, the Waldrons, and their ilk, 
two dist uss vrave qu stions ol state. 
What secrets could be whispered b 


each carved panel, if they would! 
The history o Our state for seven 
vears might be written there if thes 

}] ul ] n] | sliver 1 het 
Walls Would Only deliver 1p the I 
crets. Much less graver topics are 
liscussed there now. It is the famih 
roowl, 


ittim 


The second — story has all been 





nodernized. ‘re is nothing there 
to remind us of the past, save the 
relics that are grouped about the upper 
hall. No one knows even where m\ 
lord and his lady slept, though the trad 
tion is that they occupied the square 


) } . a 1 1 1 ‘ T 
chamber over the old parlor. IT can 


fancy that it was their room, for th: 
lovely, self. willed Frances would 
scarcely choose any other room than this, 
where the morning sun would peep in 
t the eastern windows as soon as it 
rose over the hills. It is at present 
the guest-chamber, but no nobler or 


wlier forms sleep under the crimson 





inus, than used to slumber nightly 
in that room one hundred and ten 


years ago. 


han 


Beautiful is the scene to the sout 
east, looking from the open doorway 
at the rear, We look upon the lars 
and elegant garden, terraced and 
flower-adorned. There is the path 
down which the exiled governor and 
lis wife walked on that fatal April 

, No feet so pro td, 
none so graceful, have tripped there 
since, Here on moonlight nights 


, , 
night, so lone ay 


wandered the governor and his guests 
or perhaps they took the barge and 
rowed over the — glistening waters, 
whose ripples come up to the foot of 
the garden. On the verv brink of ¢] 

shore stands the old summer-house. 
under which is a bathing-room. What 
: : 


love tales have been whispered in this 


arbor! And hearts happy and 
grievesome have wandered here unde) 
the horse-chestnut and lil 


dozed and dreamed in the languid 


a” «trees, oF 


summer weather. 


()n the opposite Corner of the street, 





now occupied by a modern dwelling 
house, erected in 1878, stood the sta 
bles of Governor Wentworth. He was 
an admirer of equine beauty, and kept 
a stud of twenty horses, which was un 
der his personal supervision. Often he 
could have been found dressed in an 
( ld blo nd « currying his 1avor 


ite steeds. \ stranger in Portsmout 





onc 1 down to the Went 
worth house, fh ping to get a giance ofl 
+] - , > . + ] ] 
ine Poverno;r Happening O 1OOKk 


into the stable, he there saw a man 


whom he supposed was his excellency’s 
eroom. In the conversation that 


ensued, the stranger expressed a desire 
to see the great man himself. “Wor 


you know him?” asked the suppos 








room say Johnny is tall and 
stout, and he is a pretty clevet 
sort of a fellow: I think I should 
Know him. We \] I Willi Give \ a 
chance to see him So thev walked 
into the nouse. The spien lor of tl 
furniture, the gilded chandeliers } 
elegant plush on the walls, dazzled tl 
stranger, but he could not forget tl 
object of his \ I should like to 
get a sight of wvernor,” said. 
“Oh, sir, here he is; and the gallant 


governor held forth his hand to the 


dumfounded man. who would have re 

treated shame-faced  enoug! id 

Wentworth not reassured him. 
Governor Wentworth had many 


friends among the patriots, both 
low and high life. There was nothing 


mean or small about the man Phe 
motto of his house. “En [teu est 


tout,” had a deeper meaning to him 
than it had to some of its chiets 
Doubtless he was not sorry to see the 
triumph of the patriots’ arms. John 


his friends and 


Adams was one of 
class-mates at college. and the friend 
ship then formed was never brok 

The bands of personal respect and 
confidence were stronger than partisa 


or national teeling. ‘The governor me 
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the patriot chief in Paris, in 1778, as 
he was leaving his box in the theatre. 
‘They had not seen each other for long 
years, but recognition was instantane- 
The whig and the loyalist met in 
perfect amity. “There have been 
great changes since I left Portsmouth,” 
observed Wentworth. “Yes, a new 
nation has been born. France has ac- 
knowledged our independence.” ‘You 
it,” answered Sir John, * and 
though I can never bear sway again in 
the colonies, I hope you may be free.” 

After the Revolution, Sir John 
Wentworth removed to Nova Scotia, 
where he resumed his functions as 
surveyor of the king’s woods. In 
1792, he was appointed lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of that province, an office that 
he held until 1808, when he resigned 
it. The remainder of his life 


OuUSs. 


dleserve 


Was 


“THE LASSIE 


BY MARY 


A little, delicate, white-rose girl, 

Pure as some lucent ocean pear}, 

Sheltered from all the wide world’s whirl, 
The Lassie that said she loved me. 


Wari is her heart as the genial sun, 

Through her brain sweet fancies run, 

Naught of ill has she ever done, 
The Lassie that said she loved me. 


Little she guessed that I could hear, 
Little she guessed herself was dear, 
Or who was glad and standing near. 
Lassie that said she loved me! 


LASSIE THAT SAID SHE 


THAT SAID SHE LOVED 


HELEN 


LOVED 


MIs.” 


spent in England. He made a 
baronet in 1795, and the title descend 
ed to his only Charles May 
Wentworth, with whom it became ex 
tinct in 1844. Sir John died in 1820, 
at the age of eighty-four. His 

Lady Wentworth, died in 1813. 

Their mansion at Portsmouth is 
still owned by the Wentworth family, 
in whose possession it has always ré 
mained. George Wentworth, the son 
of Daniel, a brother of Benning, was 
its owner for many years. He died in 
1820. Eben Wentworth lived there 
until 1860, when his son, Mark Hunk- 
ing Wentworth, inherited it. The 
present owner is Algernon Sydney 
Wentworth, who is a great, great 
grand-son of Lieutenant - Governor 
Wentworth, and a great grand-nephew 
of the last Governor Wentworth. 


Was 


son, 


wife, 


VE.” 


BOODEY,. 


Blessings on heart, and hand, and brain, 
May they never labor in vain, 
sright the reward that each shall gain. 
© Lassie that said you loved me! 
God will bless the tender heart 
That feels for others affliction’s dart. 
Few, indeed. could fill your part, 
O Lassie that said you loved me! 























NEW 


HAMPTON’S 


TOWN OF NEU 


BRATED REI 


i HE 


BY HON, GE 


the town of New Hampton was 
Moulton, of Hampton 
Benning Wentworth, in con- 


valuable 


vranted to Col. 
by Crov. 


sideration of his military ser 


vices rendered in the Indian and 
French wars. Among the early set 
tlers in this town were the two cap 


tains, Noah 
The 


and ‘Thomas 


former was said to have 


Robinson 
Simpson. 


been born in Exeter or Brentwood, the 
latter in Nottingham. At the com 


mencement of Dartmouth ( ollege, i 
ad_ the ; 
these remarkable men, after 


wards at New Hampton, in 1824, and 


pleasure of seeing 


hearing them recount some of the events 
occurring in their lives. The hi 

men presents many Important re 
semblances. Both of them were distin- 
guished for their great physical and bodi- 
Both 
were good farmers and influential citizens 
inthe town where they resided. Both had 


story oft 


, 
thes 


ly frames and muscular strength. 


reared and edu ated large and re 
spectable families, and had sons then 


n college, and others in active busi 
elsewhere. Both had early em 
barked in the war of independence, 
and at the beginning of the year of 
1777, each held the rank of Lieuten 
ant in two of the New Hampshire con 
tinental regiments,— Robinson serving in 
Hale’s or regiment, 
Simpson in the third or Scammel’s regi 
ment. Each participated in the se 
vere contests of the campaign ag 
and both 
wounded, the former at Stillwater, 01 


ness 





George Reid's 


unst 


Burgoyne, were severely 


the 10th of September, 1777, the lat 
ter at Bemis’s Heights. on the 7th of 
: ] 


October. In 
wounds, both received pensions from 
the United States. 


consequence — Ol then 
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OLUTIONAR)S 
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AND HER TWO CELI 


OFFICERS 


The pensiol ot Robinsor was first 
{ 


vranted to him as an inv: inder the 


lieutenant. under the act of 


of March 3 


3. 
So7. a 
1507, ana 


rank of 


congress, 1507, commen 


ing Oct continuing 


Whole amount re 





, 
.67 > Increase d by act of 


congress, April, 1816, and granted to hin 


as Captain, for two years, at 136.3 


‘ 





yearly, $271.74; increased by act of 
Congress of Apr 1818, to him as 
captain, and 1 to his death, 
$2,111.33: his death occurred Febru 


amount received 
Lieutenant Simpson. under the act 
November 


of congress of 1432, trom 


32 
23, of that year, received up to his 
death. which occurred November 27. 
1535, aged 80, 3660.00: also S <¢ 

invalid, under the act of 1818, 
$97.46: from the state of New Hamp 


1 t 
| received halt 


re he 
lid to December. 1786, 
afterwards from the stat 


In his petition to the ] 


bs pas as an mva 
£42 16s.; 
about £49 

e legislature as 
sembled at Portsmouth, in December, 


1786, Capt. Simpson thus states his 
: : 





case “He having been before that 
~s gre err 
time struck from the rolls of the half 
pay corps. th oO the 4t] day ol} 
] } ~ +} 
April, 1777. special order of the 
: 


committee 


mei ther ¢ nl ste d efore Ton than 
Child, Esq.. of Lyme, N. H There 
being no public innoculating hospital 
for the small-pox, your petitioner teok } 
in the natural way ind suffered the ir 


reparable loss of one of his eves. That 


afterwards, he having recovered = h 


healt] joined the arniv. at t 
Bemis's Heights on the “th dav of 
October === received a muske | 
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into his right side, which ball he carries 
in his person to this day, after which 
he retired trom the army for a season, 
upon a furlough. At the expiration of 
his furlough, he rejoined the army. 
That in February, 1778, your petitioner 
received another dangerous wound in 
his leg, by reason of which I received 
a furlough from Col. Dearborn, and at 
the expiration of this, I found myself 
incapable of duty in the army, and I 
applied for a discharge, which was 
granted by Maj.-Gen. Sullivan, in 1779. 
Then I applied to the legislature for 
half pay, which was readily granted. 
But by some misunderstanding, I was 
struck off from the rolls after two 
Now as your honors will never 
remain unconcerned spectators of the 
wants, sufferings and 


years. 


scars of the 
worn out soldiers, he, therefore, prays 
that you take his case into your wise 
consideration, and reinstate him to the 
enjoyment of his scanty pittance of 
half pay, or make him such allowance 
as may serve to alleviate his sufferings, 
administer relief to his wants, and com- 
pensate his toils. 

This petition was referred to the 
committee of the House and Senate 
upon the sick and wounded, of which 
Matthew Thornton was chairman, who 
reported that the petitioner should re- 
ceive one half pay from the time his 
name was struck from the rolls. The 
general court finally voted the petitioner 
one quarter of his wages, to take effect 
as above stated. 

On the day of our interview with 
these brave officers, Capt. Simpson 
gave us but a brief outline of his ser- 
vices and sufferings at Saratoga, but 
they comported with the aforesaid 
record testimony. Capt. Robinson, of 
course, was so seriously disabled as 
not to be present in the battle of Octo- 
ber 7. Our recollection of the charac- 
ter of the wound of Capt. Robinson, 
is not distinct, but my impression is a 
musket ball passed through his breast 
or body. He complained of its effects. 

Both officers complimented in the 
highest terms the conduct of — the 


American troops engaged in both bat 
tles. They claimed that the New 
Hampshire men deserved much credit 
for so firmly resisting the repeated at 
tacks of the enemy, especially in the 
first battle, of September 19. Our 
three regiments and Maj. Dearborn’s 
battalion were all then and there com 
manded by Gen. Poor, and their loss 
in killed and wounded composed more 
than one half of the whole number of 
Americans who suffered on that occa 
sion, agreeably to the official returns 
then made. They spoke favorably of 
Gen. Arnold’s conduct in the first bat- 
tle; but on the second battle, Capt. 
Simpson remarked that he acted rashly, 
like a man who was excited with 
liquor. He is sustained by surgeon 
Chidwick, of Cilley’s regiment, who 
saw Arnold, before he went into this 


battle, partake of a large potation of 


rum, after an irritating conversation 
had with Gen. Gates. 

We might relate some other inci- 
dents that occurred in that meeting. I 
fear they might only fatigue your 
readers. Our interview was in the 
presence of their two sons then in col- 
lege, viz., Abimiaz B. Simpson and 
Polaski Robinson. The former became 
a respectable physician, and we have 
understood died many years ago. 
Polaski Robinson was my class-mate. 
After he left college he emigrated to 
Wheeling, Va. ; there studied law, and 
practised in his profession; married 
the daughter of Noah Zane, a wealthy 
citizen of that place. In 1832 the 
cholera carried him off, together with 
his wife, and her father and mother. 
One orphan child, the daughter of 
Polaski, remains to lament their loss. 

The town of New Hampton is much 
indebted to the active benevolence of 
John K. Simpson, Esq., late of Boston, 
son of Capt. Simpson, in founding and 
endowing her literary institutions. This 
liberality was nobly seconded by the 
subsequent munificent gifts and pat 
ronage of the late Col. Rufus G. Lewis, 
a much esteemed citizen of that town. 
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ARE WE 


ARE WE 


Marco Polo, born 1 the thirteenth 
century, tells us that in ancient Kam 
balu, in China, he found no less than 


five thousand astrologers and sooth- 


sayers, of whom he says: “ ‘They have 


astrolabes, on which are delineated the 
planetary signs, the hours of passing 
the meridian and their successive 
aspects during the whole year. ‘The as- 
trologers of each separate sect annually 
examine their 
ascertain 
ly bodies and their relative posi- 
tions for every lunation. From the 


paths and configurations of these plan- 


respective tables, to 
thence the course of the 


heaven 





ets in the several signs, they foretell the 


state of the weather, and the peculiar 


phenomena which are to occur in each 
month. In one, for instance, there will 
be thunder and storms; in another, 
third, violent light 
in a fourth, pestilence 


} 


aiscord, con racy. 


earthquakes ; in 
ening and rain ; 
mortality, war, 
What they find in their astrolabes, they 
predict, adding, however, that God may 
at his pleasure do more or less than 
they have announced.” 

Ignoring for the present the popu- 
larly ascribed = deficie ncy of scientific 
knowledge in the east in ancient times, 
there are certain statements of Polo’s 
context that command at least a quali- 
fied attention. ‘These five thousand as- 
trologers were supported by government, 
and government is always peculiarly wary 
of impostors. They had reduced the 
apparent motions of the celestial bod 





to a compact, unitary, contemplative sys 
tem, and such a result could not be 
accomplished by persons wholly en- 
gulied in absolute ignorance of nature’s 
laws. They were modest, reverent 
men, who never assumed 


prudence forestalling the determination 


1 dk gree of 


of that supreme intelligence to which 
human judgment is always inferior and 
subordinate, and in this they were like 
wise men in all ages. In a word, des 
pite what it is historically conceived 


ASTROLOGERS ? 


i) 
to 


we 


ASTROLOGERS ¢ 


LORD. 


that ex! circumstances could nct 


admit wit] 








in the scope of their scien- 


tific apprehension, collateral accounts 
entitle them to a degree of respect for 
knowledge that could not have wholly 
failed them. 

There are many indications that the 
study of the heavens was the most po] 
ular pursuit of the sages of the olden 


time. Astrology was the favorite sci- 
ence. It was perfectly natural that this 
should have been so. The unknown, 
rather than the known, preeminently oc- 


cupies the mind of humanity ; the di 





tant, rather than the near, furnishes the 
attraction for human investigating pow- 
ers. Imagination, man’s happiest fac- 
ulty, finds its freest play in the illusive 
distance, where fact becomes enamored 
of fancy, and prose joins loving hands 


re, the heavens, 






with poetry. In everya 





> earth, excite man’s high 


and confirm his noblest 


ambition. 
Yet there < 


much more tor theancients on Ul 
} 1 1 
} 


4 
_ 

s 
t 





of scientific knowledge than is gene rally 

done. The progress of modern times 

does not destroy the intelligence of 

rhe multiplicity of phenom 

ena apparent to the mind of an adult 
th 


: . | 
cannot contradict the simple, essential 


the past. 


truth understood by the intellect of a 
iid. In many things, the increased 

light of modern times only clarifies 

what was before certainly, but obscure- 

ly, seen and known. Though the 

gigantic tree of knowledge multiplies 

and spreads its branches far and wide 
] 


d counts its terminal leaves by myri- 





s, its trunk is stayed on the same 
it was only a germinating 
arboreal infant. ‘True modern sages, 
like those of ancient times. are modest 
and humble ; 
and enlarged privileges, they never for 
get their le gitimate ancestry. 

The highest evidence of wisdom is 


systematic in structure. Desultoriness 


spot as when 


though conscious of new 








ARE 


te 
Nw 
_ 


Wk 
s intellectually despicable. ‘The true 
mind brings order out of chaos—com 
bines into a system the 


ipparently dis 
integrated 


truth. The 
ancients command our higher respect 
from the fact that 


elements — of 


demonstrated 
the essential systematic unity of univer 
sal knowledge. The 
dences of this fact 


+} 
they 


particular evi 
are too striking to 
Phe similarity of their 
thought to ours is notthe less forcible in 


be overlooked. 
spect. Copernicus, halfa century after 
the discovery of America, is popularly 
supposed to have demonstrated the true 
plan of our solar system tor the first time. 
However, if we may credit the testi- 


mony, old Aristarchus, of Samos, 264 
years betore Christ. announced that the 
‘arth is spherical, that it revolves on 


ts own 
cle of the zodiac, that the sun is a fixed 
star, and that the fixed stars are suns. 
According to Prof. R. A. Proctor, the 
construction of the Great Pyramid of 
Mgypt furnishes remarkable proof of the 
systematic ideas of astronomy enter- 
ained by its architect. 

informs us that this yreat 


iXis, NOVes in an Oblique cir- 


The protessor 
mass of ma- 
+ + 
to the cardinal 
with 
accuracy as ‘ly 
cho Brahe. in the. sixteenth century, 
was able to exhibit, 


sonry is set four-square 


points of the horizon, four times 


is much mathematical 
as well as seven 
after, the 
Greek astronomers could have done it. 


times as correctly as, ayes 
We are also told that in the peristyle 
of an ancient temple at Latopolis, in 
Upper Egypt, was found a construction 
of the signs of the zodiac, the same 


as the one now received by astrono- 


mers. ‘Truly, the astrologers of the 
ancient time were not the lwnorant men 
that they are so popularly considered 
to have been. 

\ conception of the essential truth of 
the material laws of the solar system 
was. however, not the highest ornament 
of the scientific genius of ancient times. 
The sages of the far past entertained 
the grand humanitarian doctrine of the 
universe. They thought. as did our 
modern Agassiz, that “ Science is one ; 
wd that whether we investigate lan- 
vuage, philosophy, theology, history, or 


physics. we are dealing with the same 


ASTROLOGERS ? 


problem, culminating in the knowledge 
of ourselves.” it was this theory of 
universal human interests that doubtless 
vave us that frequent astrological sym 
bol, which, coming from an immeasura 
bly distant past, has, to the popular 
mind, no intelligent significance. At the 
return of the new year, the indispensa 
ble annual calendar frequently presents 
to our view the singular representation 
of the signs of the zodiac as designating 
respectively the complementary parts of 
the human frame. The historically 
reflective mind, dwelling upon this pic 
ture, can hardly fail to think vividly of 
that “tabernacle for the sun, which is 
as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man 
tou run a race,” and whose “ going forth 
is from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it, and there is 
nothing hid from the heat thereof ;” 
and, as his religious instincts become 
enlivened by the contemplation, he 
will possibly find his thought embracing 
the “temple of the Holy Ghost’? and 
the “body of Christ,” of St. Paul, the 
“Sacred Humanity” of the eminent 
Catholic, Faber, and the ‘f Divine Hu- 
manity” of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

The whole of anything is greater 
than any one of its parts, and a concep 
tion of the universe 77 fe/e, as the com 
posit agent commissioned with one 
glorious end, is infinitely superior to one 
which contemplates the world as a con 
gregation of chaotic elements, among 
which logical disorder and contention 
reign. The human mind, unable to 
work out the objective details of a prob- 
lem essentially solved in the subjective 
realization of the individual, anticipates 
the unfinished portion of its task with 
a symbol. Among the ancients, who, 
from the lack of the means of demon 
strating their conceptions in complete 
scientific details, were compelled to 
resort to the extensive employment of 
symbols, a universal emblem could be 
only in reflective suggestions as much 
superior to a partial one, as man Is su- 
perior to one of his members. A solar 
system of astrology is as much greater 
than a lunar, as either is greater than a 
stellar. 
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However, the primeval astro!o 
gical age has passed away, and _ its 
wonderful, symbolic system of thought 
has disappeared with it, leaving us 
nothing but a collection of disintegrated 
fragments of its great intellectual plan. 
Since the beginning of our Christian era, 
the enlivening mind of the civilized 
world fondly indulges the belief that it 
has found the great substitute for all 
intique theorisms, and that it is some- 
how or other to reveal the secret of 
real human success, barred from sight 
inthe culmination of a once “lost 
estate.” In this peculiar situation, in 
some form acknowledged in all phases 
of Christian thought, it is emphatically 
suggestive to note a complementary 
common anticipation of a universal 
compensation for the one great ill—the 
“restitution of all things, which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of all his 
holy prophets since the world began.” 
lhis doctrine of a universal recom- 
pense, the restoration of what was lost 
ind rebuilding of what was torn down, 
is only partial in its historic suggestive- 
ness, till we come to see how much its 
dominant phraseology is imbued with 
astrologic lore. The apparition of the 
Star of Bethlehem in its divine helia- 
cal rising only heralds the celestial 
march of the Sun of Righteousness, 
that the system may be solar and not 
merely stellar. The new system is not 
less, but rather greater, than the old, 
because, while the old may possibly 
have only likened the universe to the 
similitude of a man, the new has made 
the great world subject to a Man, put- 
ting all things under his feet. This 
Divine Man, too, is something more 
than the individual man, who, heralded 
by a star, trod the soil of Judea, Sam- 
ria and Galilee, who must have gone 
away, or the Comforter would not have 
come, because his influence is not 
locally fixed, but sweeps around the whole 
circuit of the zodiac, or solar path, 
enlivening the world by his light. 


The part which this Man, or Son of 


Man, plays among the signs of the 
zodiac is not less suggestive than 
remarkable. ‘Though it is an evil and 
adulterous generation that seeketh after 


tw 
tv 
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asign, yet he shall give one,—“‘The sign 
of the prophet Jonas, for as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.” ‘The common apprehension ot 
this language, as referring to the death, 
burial and resurection of Jesus, is some 
what marred by the reflection that the 


etymological suggestions of Jonas, or 


Jonah, Janus and January take us to 
the winter solstice, where the sun enters 
the sign Cafricornus, and becomes 
swallowed up of the southern constella 
tion Cefus. or the Whale; whereas 
Jesus died about three months later in 
the year. Nor is this unexpected fact 
isolated. The history of the Christian 
( hure h reveals a marked te nden \ to 


ignore the astrological literalness of 
this sign of the prophet Jonas, preter- 
ing to adore the Divine Sun in the con 
stellation .4r7es, the sign of the vernal 
equinox, approximative to which the 
church celebrates its most joyous fes- 
tival of Easter. It is also a notable 
fact that the memorable change from 
Old Style to New Style, wrought in the 
annual calendar, by retrenching ten 
days in October, 1582, done by Pope 
Gregory XIII, was simply in the accom 
modation of the expressed preference, 
since it brought back the vernal equi 
nox tothe same day as at the time of 
the famous council of Nice, in 325, 
from which time it had escaped by the 
precession of the equinoxes. There 
may yet be sound philosophy in all 
this, since the spirit is greater than the 
letter, and Christ’s life, as says St. Paul, 


il 


is a greater source of salvation than 
his death, his “ life’? being his resure« 
tion, a matter of the vernal equinox, 
when the vear begins to rise apprecia- 
bly from the dead. At any rate, as 
says John the Baptist, it isthe Lamb of 
God, astrologically the Divine Sun in 
the constellation 477es, that takes away 
the sin of the world, or, literally, azron 
ten 'amartian tou kosmou, takes up the 
aberration of the system, making 
crooked things straight and rough _pla- 
ces plain, accomplishing a work which 
all flesh shall see together. 

Our present inexhaustible theme 
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assumes its sublimest aspect in view 
of the ascription of a supreme rela- 
tionship of the Son of Man, the astro- 


logical Lord of the Ascendant, to the 
universe, he beingthe standard by whom 
the worlds were made, and without 
whom there was nothing made that was 
made. ‘The Son of Man, too, becomes so 
far identified with the Supreme Life of 
the universe, that, entertaining the 
immanent presence the one, we 
must ascribe equal universality to the 
other. In fact, to be true human 
beings we must receive the Father in 
the person, or mask, of the Son, eating, 
drinking, breathing, and moving in both 
as one. This mystical doctrine, that 
has proved such a painfully inextrica- 
ble problem to many people, is 
reduced to the simplest of propositions 
in the best minds of the Christian 
church. Thus Justin Martyr, A. D. 
139, tells us that “Those who live 
according to the Logos* are Christians, 
notwithstanding they may pass with 
you for Atheists. . . . They who 
have made the Logos, or Reason, the 
rule of their action are Christians and 
men without fear.’ So St. Augustine, 
in the 4th century, asserts that ‘ What 
is called the Christian religion has 
existed among the ancients, and was 
not absent from the human race until 
Christ came in the flesh, from which 
time the true religion which existed 
already began to be called Christian.” 
In a word, the highest privilege 
known to men is that of living in intel- 
ligent harmony with the Supreme Law 
of things, a privilege not excluded 
from any age or people. 

The contemplation of the excellent 
privilege of those becoming “ partak- 
ers of the heavenly calling” suggests 
the immanence of an excellent quality 
of prescience in the human mind, since 
it is not only to reveal all things in 
their immediate rational aspects, but it 
is to show ‘things to come.” Herein 
we see the inexcusable weakness of 
despising the possibly logically estab- 
lished, though humble, mental status of 
the ancient astrologers, whose natures 


*This term is the Greek logos, translated the 
“ Word,” in the first chapter of St. John’s gospel. 
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may have been measurably transfused 
with the eternal light of the universal 
Logos. Indeed, we can now appre- 
hend that if any one of the five thou- 
sand astrologers in ancient Kambah 
could with approximate certainty fore- 
tell any important event in human 
society, it was not simply because he 
1ad studied the motions of the stars, 
but because his soul had determined 
the logical base line of the universe, of 
which the human form is preéminently 
the type. Nor, since our modern 
scientific data unmistakably teach the 
concatenated arrangement of the 
worlds, have we the rational right to 
consider the ancient astrologers as 
illegally presuming because _ they 
claimed to foretell more than the mas 
ters-of our modern signal service, who 
can discern “the face of the sky” but 
not the “ signs of the times.” Neither 
have we any logical grounds for point- 
ing the finger of scorn at such men as 
Professor Fritz, of Zurich, who claims 
that there is a maximum and minimum 
relation between the sun-spots and 
hail storms and high winds ; nor at Sir 
E. Sabine, who asserts the same of the 
sun-spots and magnetic disturbances ; 
nor at Baxendell and Meldum, who 
affirm the same of the sun-spots and 
wind currents ; nor at De la Rue, Stew- 
art and Loewy, who declare the same 
of the sun-spots and the position of 
the prominent planets; nor at Dr. T. 
Moffat, who avers the same of the sun- 
spots and the ozone of the atmosphere ; 
nor at further presumed scientific 
authority, which says the same of the 
sun-spots and social disturbances. It 
may be that in being scientific, the 
present age is not the less astrological. 

We have ouly one more point to 
advance. <A _ sublime conception of 
humanity regards the universe as made 
and sustained for the highest use of man. 
This conception is enlivened and en- 
hanced by the mystical doctrine of 
Supreme Man, who is both Author and 
Sustainer of the world, and of the 
possibility of becoming experimentally 
en rapport with him. This being true, 
the ministry of highest duty cannot be 
one of aggression, but rather one of 
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submission and reconciliation, as St. 
Paul declares it to be. The supreme 
personal accomplishment of the life of 
this ministry of godliness is much more 
than an outward attitude, since it im- 
plies incorporation into the Divine Man. 
Sidney Dobell describes it when he 
says, “* Recollect when, in your boyish 
inexperience, you would teach me hu- 
mility, that if it be humility to be 
as nothing before God ; if it be humili- 
ty, not as a dutiful theory, but as an 
actual, involuntary consciousness, to 
ignore the possession of a single sub- 
stantive power or quality,—to live, 
move, speak, but as the helpless instru- 
ment of the one Omnipotent Sole Life, 
Sole Good,—there are few humbler 
men alive than I.” ‘This is the humil 
ity to which Jesus invites and leads us, 
in order that we may be in the supreme 


27 
sense men, as he is the first-born man, 
day-star and herald of a perfected com- 
posite order of human society. The 
precursory aid to this humanitarian ac- 
complishmeat is the life of moral sub 

mission and patience, “ doing violence 
to no man, neither accusing any falsely, 
and being content with the wages” which 
a prudent moral economy awards us. 
Thus pursuing and achieving, we may 
be so far partakers of the eternal Christ 
as, having our sin taken away, the 
aberration of our moral system adjusted, 
to realize the spirit of this prophecy : 


Thy sun shall no more go down, 
Neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: 
For the Lord shall be thine everlasting 


light, 
And the days of thy mourning shall be 
ended. 


THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. 


BY HENRIETTA E. PAGE. 


Over the bright, golden ** Bridge of Life.” 

Wide spanning the **Crystal Stream.” 

Sweet Childhood advances with heart all 
light, 

And innocent eyes all agleam. 

With flowers the golden head is decked. 

With flowers he strews the way; 

Nor ever looks back the road he hus 
come, 

And he singeth the livelong day— 

Nor ever turns back. 


Youth takes up the burden of the tune, 

And he trills the joyous song. 

With step full as lightsome and heart as 
gay. 

Life is sweet, and the bridge is long. 

And never a doubt or fear he feels, 

Nor dreams of the journey’s end; 

For the “is to be” gleams so bright ahead, 

And thither his fleet footsteps tend :— 

ile never will turn back. 


And Manhood is eager for the fray, 

On the Bridge his steps resound ; 

Some of life's glamours have fallen away, 
But to reach the goal he is bound. 

And onward and upward he toileth., 
‘Toward the bourne he long has sought ; 
Some little good he has found by the way. 
Some few little kindnesses wrought ; 
But ah! he dare not turn back. 


Old age gues tott’ring towards the brink 
For at last the end draws near, 

And the beautiful, golden Bridge of Life. 
Is o’ershadowed by his fear. 

And the Crystal Stream is murky now, 
Nor shines as it used to do; 

And the ‘is to be” is now the “has been.” 
And his steps are faint and few; 

And now, gladly he would turn back. 


But a silent watcher has been at work. 

The planks of the Bridge are gone. 

All hope is cut off. he cannot go back: 

For his soul, he must now keep on. 

So with fearing heart and tear-dimmed 
eyes, 

He looks to the other shore ; 

And lo! at his feet is a shining skiff 

Awaiting to carry him o’er. 

And he sighs. can he never turn back? 


A radiant being with open arms 

And heavenly beaming eye. 

Draws close to his side to lead him on, 

To the life that shall never die. 

And he points beyond the murky tide. 

To where, near the jasper door, 

Stand the loved and lost of the long ago: 

Age smiles. and fears no more. 

Now. for kingdoms. he would not turn 
back. 
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As we recede from the period of our 
first settlement, and the names and 
achievements of the hardy actors who 
came to rescue our magnificent coun- 
try from the wilderness, fade into the 
past, it is due not only to them, but 
to ourselves and the future, that we 
should fix upon the page of history 
whatever of tradition or record we may 
be able to gather up, that in the time 
to come their acts and trials, social char- 
acteristics and labors may be the more 
fully appreciated by a grateful and ad- 
miring posterity. 

In tracing the histories of ancient 
states and cities, we are led back into 
the realms of fable and superstition. 
Their early annals come to us in song 
and story, made up of the most glar- 
ing improbabilities. We read that the 
founders of the great empire of an- 
tiquity, whose capital city still crowns 
its seven hills, were the offspring of 
the gods, and foster children of a she- 
wolf. The image of this “ Thunder- 
stricken nurse of Rome,” once an ob- 
ject of worship, still stands in one of 
its marble palaces. ° 

In later times, the origin of nation- 
alities is better defined, and coming 
down to the sources of American his- 
tory in contrast with mythological hy- 
brids and _ senseless fiction, we have 
real characters and established facts ; 
and yet not wanting in all the elements 
of romance. The only wolf known to 
American history, was the one nursed 
by Israel Putnam, and not recognized 
in any sense as a mother in Israel, or 
to Israel. 

With these general remarks by way 
of introduction, we now propose to 
present some facts in regard to the 
early history of Newport, the shire 
town of Sullivan country, N. H., situ- 
ated in the western part of the state, 
40 miles north-west from Concord, on 
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Sugar river and its branches, and 
bounded by Claremont on the west, 
Croydon on the north, Sunapee on the 
east, and Goshen and Unity on the 
south, the western boundary of the 
township being about six and one half 
miles distant from the Connecticut 
river, and lying between 43 deg. and 
43 deg. 30 min. north latitude. 

The desirable character of this rm 
gion of country became known to the 
people of the older and more thickly 
settled colonies of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, as early, at least, as the 
period of the French and Indiau_ war 
(1750 to 1760), when it was traversed 
by scouts and companies of armed 
inen and captives; on their way to and 
from the Canada line and the St. Law- 
rence river, 

We are also told of a hunter and 
trapper from Killingworth, by the name 
of Eastman, who penetrated these 
wilds in quest of game, and returned 
to his home in Connecticut, laden with 
spoils from the streams, of otter, mink 
and beaver, and with glowing accounts 
of the natural wealth of the region in 
rivers, timber, water-power, scenery,— 
everything to tempt a settler,—-that he 
came once more and never reappeared. 
He is supposed to have been the first 
white man that ever set foot upon the 
territory covered by the township of 
Newport, and to have ieft his unsepul 
chred remains within its borders. Ata 
very early period in our settlement, 
a human skeleton was found on land 
about a mile and a half west of the 
present village of Newport, now the 


farm of Reuben Haven, near a small 
stream of water, where the kind of 
game he was in pursuit of much 


abounded ; and this was supposed to 
solve the mystery in regard to the un 
fortunate Eastman, 


The Indian tribes, after a hundred 
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and forty years of trading and fighting 
with the English invaders of then 
oil,—worsted at all points,—unable to 
ningle with our civilization, had 
tired before it, and from New England, 
ind commenced their dreary and 
desultory march towards the Western 
sea,—an anabasis of a hundred years 
The assault on our neighboring town 
of Charlestown (No. 4), which ov 
curred in September, 1760, when the 
Willard family were captured and 
taken to Canada, was among the very 
last of the Indian depredations in Ne W 
england. 

Phe danger in pushing out -into th 
wilderness with new settlements was 
forever past. 
war-whoop were never to be repeated. 
\n impulse came to the improvement 
f the country, 


The echoes of the iast 


Impressed with considerations as 
heretofore stated, and in view of the 
populous condition of the old colony, 

number of the citizens of New Lon 
don county, Connecticut, and mort 
particularly of its town of Killing 
worth, who had sons and daughters 


Lrowing up around them, and whose 


prospective welfare they had in mind, 
rocured the grant of a township of 


ind as heretofore described in’ the 


then royal province of New Ham] 


shire. The charter, according to its 
formula emanated from the source of 


ll political power and authority at that 
time in this country— George — the 
lhird, by the grace of God, of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, King. 
Defender of the Faith, ete,—by and 


with consent of our well-beloved Ben 


} 
i 


ing Wentworth, Esq., our governor, 
ind commander-in-chief of our said 
province of New Hampshire, in New 
England, ete., unto his loving subjects 
and their heirs and successors, forever. 
lhe grant conveys a tract of land con 
taining 23,040 acres, and recites its 
boundaries, to be divided into sixty- 
eight equal shares, and the same was 
ncorporated into the township by the 
name of Newport. The charter bears 
date of October 6th, 1761, and its con 
ditions, in brief, are as follows : 

First—Each of the grantees shall 
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plant and cultivate five acres of land, 
within the term of five years, for every 
fifty acres contained in his share, or in 


that proportion, on penalty of forfeit 


Secondly That all white, and other 


pine trees, within the said township, fit 
} 


for masting our royal navy, be care 

fully preserved for that use, on penalty 

of forfeiture of lands, et 
Thirdly—That befere any division 


of land should be made among the 
grantees, a tract of land as near the 
centre of the township as_ possible 
should be reserved and marked out for 
town lots, containing one acre each, 
one of which should be allotted to 
each of the vrantees. 
Fourthly—Yielding and paying to 
our heirs, &c., for the space of ten 
years from the date hereof, the rent of 
one ear of Indian corn annually, if 
demanded, the first payment to be 
made December 25th, 1762. 
Fifthly—Every proprictor, settler or 
inhabitant, to yield and pay, yearly, 
forever, from and _ after the expiration 


iforesaid 


of ten vears after tl 


December, 1762; or, on and after 
- - 


December 25 772, one shilling 
roclamation money for every hun- 
lred acres, and in the same proportion 

r less; this to be in lieu of 


ther services whatsoever. 






tter bears the signature of 
, , “s © 
aavice, Giese, 


-Theodore Atkin 


son, Secretary,—-recorded in the Book 
of Charters, October 6th, 1761, and 


certified a true copy by Benj. Giles, 


proprietor’s clerk. The plan of the 
township drawn by direction of Isaac 


1 


1e surveyor-general of the 


Rindge, t 
province, is on record with the char- 
ter, Xc., and now in possession of 
\masa Edes, Esq.. the last ot the pro 
prietor’s clerks, chosen in 1841. 

There were some provisions after- 
wards considered, not distinctly speci- 
fied in the charter, for instance: One 
share was reserved for the church of 
England, as by law established ; one 
share for the first settled minister : one 
share for the incorporated society for 
the propagation of the gospel in for 
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eign parts ; 
of a 


share for the benefit 
and 200 acres in the 
south-west part of the township, for 
the benefit of Governor Wentworth. It 
is possible that the last reservation was 
by the way of incentive in the matter 
of the granting of the charter, as_be- 
tween “our loving subjects ” the gran- 
tees on the first part, and “our trusty 
and well-beloved Benning Wentworth, 
Governor, ete.,”’ on the second part. 

There appears to have been no ac- 
tion taken in regard to the distribution 
of these shares, until some three years 
afterward, when, on 25th, 
1764, a meeting of proprietors was 
holden at Killingworth, and a commit- 
tee appointed, consisting of Stephen 
Wilcox, Robert Lane, John Crane and 
Isaac Kelsey, to proceed to Charles- 
town (No. 4), and attend at the allot- 
ment of the shares, which ultimately 
took place at the house of John Hast- 
ings, Jr, on July 6th, 1765. ‘This 
committee was also authorized to lo- 
cate the town plot in accordance with 
the provisions of the charter, and ar- 
range convenient highways for the ac- 
commodation of the lot owners. At 
another meeting, on the second ‘Tues- 
day in March, 1766, another commit- 
tee, consisting of Ebenezer Merritt, 
Dea. Jeremiah Clement and Stephen 
Wilcox, was appointed to open a cart 
road in Newport, and also a road to 
the west end of said lots, extending 
from lot No. 64, owned by Ezra Par- 
malee, northward to what was after- 
ward, and still remains, the Jenks 
place. It was also voted that Mr. 
Morgan sell the boat owned by the 
proprietors, and that Stephen Wilcox 
proceed to Portsmouth and procure an 
extension of the charter, which was -in 
hazard of forfeiture through non-com- 
pliance with its provisions,—twenty-one 
shares had already, April, 1765, been 
sold at auction for this cause. 

Up to this time (1766) all that had 
been done in settling the township, was 
preliminary. The grant, the surveys, 
the allotment of shares, &c., had all 
been arranged, and, undoubtedly, all 
the beauties and facilities of the new 
township thoroughly examined and un- 


one 
school ; 


December 
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derstood, when early in the month of 
June, 1766, the first party of actual 
settlers and workers made 
pearance. 

They came in by way of Charles 
town (No. 4), a beautiful town on the 
Connecticut river, that had been grant 
ed in 1735, and suffered so much from 
Indian depredations. At this point a 
travelled road and civilization disap 
peared from their view, and they took 
their way for about twenty miles 
through the woods, guided by blazed 
trees, on foot, bearing their guns, am- 
munition, axes and provisions, on their 
backs. 

To give some idea of the personnel 
of the party, we may as well begin 
with the oldest man, and apparent 
leader, Dea. Stephen Wilcox, whose 
ancestors 


their ap 


were settled on the eastern 
part of the territory of Long Island, 
visible from the Connecticut shore, 
across the Sound, as early as 1685. 
Stephen ws born July 5, 1706; 
married Mary Hurd (May 10, 1733), 
and with their family of twelve chil 
dren, lived in Killingworth. Here 
then came ]’ea. Wilcox, then about 60 
years of age, with two of his sons,— 
Jesse, born October 5, 1744, in the 
22d year of his and Phineas, 
born January 1747, in the 2oth 
year of his age. Another son, Uriah, born 
March 13, 1749, was not of the first 
party, but came afterward ; all unmar- 


age, 


KY 


ried; also, Samuel Hurd, who had 
married (1757) Lydia, his daughter. 
Dea. Wilcox was never a permanent 


resident of Newport. His interest 
here was to place his sons and son-in 
law on lands—30o0 acres to each— 
he had acquired in accordance with 
the charter and allotments, as hereto- 
fore stated. He afterward returned to 
Killingworth. Here also came Absa- 
lom Kelsey, born in 1742, and conse- 
quently about 24 years of age, who 
afterward married Mercy Hill, of Kil 
lingworth,—and_ Jesse Kelsey (born 
February 25, 1746), his brother, who 
married (May 12, 1769) Hester Hurd, 
a sister of Samuel, before mentioned. 
Of this party, also, was Ezra Parme 
lee, Jr., a descendant in the sixth 


gen 








n 
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eration from John Parmelee, who came 
I 


from London, in 1635, and was one « 
the first settlers of Guilford, and after 
Wi — at New Haven, Connecticut. 

zra, Jr., was the third son, and fourth 
child of Ezra and Jemina (Bushnell) 
Parmelee, born August 25, 1745, and 
then in the 21st year of his age. He 
afterward (May ist, 176g), married 
Sibyl Hill, a sister of the wife of Ab 
salom Kelsey. ‘They were daughters 

James and Hannah Hill, of Killin 
worth. 

We have been thus particu lar in re 


s 


yard to the ages and conditions of 


these parties, as it has been very erro 
neously stated that five of them wer 
married and brought their wives with 
them; that on the way they broke 
lown on account of a bad place in the 
road yey a near what is now 
known as Pike hill, and had to remain 
all night. The query is: How could 
they bring wives, not being married ; 
or, How could they break down with 
out horses, oxen or a cart, and wher 
as yet, no road had been opened on 
vhich to travel. These incidents can 
only be explained the ground that 
they took place a year or two later. 
We have thus enumerated seven 
members of the settling party, who ip- 
pear to have been personally related or 
connected, a kind of family party. 
[he tradition in regard to this matter 
that there were eight ; that they ar 
rived at a point near the four corners 
at the foot of Claremont hill, where 
the town lots had been located, and 
improvised a camp for the night; that 
the next day being Sunday, they had 
religious services under the shadow of 
a large tree, conducted by Dea. 
Stephen Wilcox. Without straining 
this fact to a more than poetical li 
cense, we can imagine that tree to 
have occupied the exact spot on which 
the first Congregational meeting-house 
was afterward raised. Be that as it 
may, it was not far from it. We are in 
doubt about the eighth member of the 
party, but we know that, at that tim 
or soon after, Benjamin Bragg, Ebene- 
er Merritt, Zephaniah (¢ ‘lark, Ephraim 
Fowner and Daniel Dudley, were in 
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the settlement, and others to come, 


f whom we may speak hereafter. 

In course of time the party left the 
general encampment and each one es 
tablished himself on his own premises. 
Jesse Wilcox came to lots 12 and 13, now 
the homestead of Freeman Cutting, 
Esq.; Samuel Hurd to lot No. 14, 
now owned by Deacon Joseph Wilcox ; 
Jesse Kelsey settled on lands in the 
precinct now known as Kelleyville. 
Ihe farm has since been go by 
Deacon John Kelley, John 5 S. Parme- 
lee, and at present by George H. 
lowles. That neighb yrhood was then 
known as the “New City.”” Ezra Parm 
elee made his camp on the bank of 
the South Branch (lot 64) Opposite 
the present residence of George E. 
Dame, Esq. al site was for many 
years identified by 
lanted, but the freshets in later years 


ged the tree, and so recon 


ap] ile tree that he 


he banks of the stream as to 
| the original features of the 
om Kelsey located on 
the south-west corner, where the roads 
cross at the foot of Claremont hill, so- 
called, and Benjamin Bragg on the 
north west corner opposite, Ebenezer 
Merritt, on lot No. 5, alt 
by Benjamin Gi les, Jonas Cutting, and 

t present he Wm. H. Davis. Zepha 
niah Clark came to the place now 
owned by "R. Pp. Claggett, Ksq. lhe 


party wrought industriously through 
P m } 
} 


erwards owned 


the season, chopping and burning an 
clearing, each his five acres as “nomi 
nated in the bond,” planted the same 
with winter grain, and on the approach 
of cold weather returned to Connecti- 
cut, to spend the winter with their 
friends. 

We have established the ——- cal 
situation of the gre a forme! 
& proper to fill the 
gap caused by their absence in Con 
necticu 
physica 
ing. 


page ; and it may 


with some des ription of its 


aspects, local and surround- 





> first point of interest in this re 
gard is the splendid river system by 
which it is watered and drained. ‘The 
main branch of our Sugar river has its 


source in Lake Sunapee, a delightful 














sheet of water on the east, about ten 

miles long from north to south, and 
from one and a half to three miles wide, 
with several beautiful islands — rising 
trom its surface. It reposes among the 
hills on the great backbone, or ridge 
of country between the valleys of the 
Merrimack and the Connecticut. ‘The 
surface of the lake is at an altitude of 
eleven hundred and three feet above 
mean tide-water, at Boston, and some 

what over five hundred feet above the 
bed of the Connecticut river, on a 
line eighteen miles due west in the 
town of Claremont. From this lake 
the Sugar river flows westerly with rapid 
current about six miles, when it 
plunges, as it were, into the valley of 
Newport, where it receives the waters 
of its South branch with its affluents 
from the towns of Lempster, Unity 
and Goshen, the Goshen source being 
a lakelet near the summit of Mount 
Sunapee, which rises in our view to an 
altitude of 2,683 feet above the level of 
the sea, thence northwardly it quietly 
winds through fertile meadows studded 
with towering elms, about three miles, 
by the course of the stream, to its con 

fluence with the North branch, having 
its sources in the towns of Springfield, 
Grantham and Croydon, and __ the 
Croydon mountain, the summit of 
which looks down upon our valley on 
the north, from an altitude of 2,789 
feet above sea level. Its course then 
trends westerly from the rapids at 
North Newport, and it again takes up 
its. rollicking career by way of Kelley- 
ville, to the meadows in Claremont, 
and its confluence with the Connecti- 
cut; the entire length of the stream, 
by its tortuous course, is about twenty- 
five miles. The waters we have thus 
described, drain an area of some 200,- 
000 acres, and flow from the whole or 
a part of twelve towns. For the 
mathematical estimates in heights and 
distances here stated, we are indebted 
to the late Richard S. Howe, of this 
town, in his life-time one of the most 


accurate civil engineers in the state. Of 


the appreciable resources, occupied 
and waste, on Sugar river and _ its 
branches, in regard to water-power, 
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we may have something to say in 
another connection. We may also 
speak of some of the delightful trout 
brooks in various parts of the town. 

‘There are some conspicuous eleva 
tions within the borders of our own 
township that deserve notice. About a 
mile and a half north of Newport vil 
lage we have Coit mountain, rising to 
an altitude of 1,588, feet (Howe's 
estimate), its summit much frequented 
by picnic parties, and the adinirers of 
fine scenery. Blueberry ridge, still 
higher, in the north-west, and Pike 
hill. and) the Wilmarth ledge, notab! 
elevations in the south-west corner of 
the town. ‘The view from the latter is 
particularly grand, with the White 
mountains outlined on the north ; 
Mount Mansfield and the Green moun- 
tain range, with Ascutney in the fore 
ground, on the west ; the peaks of the 
Maine mountains on the east, and 
Moosilauke, Chocorua and Cardigan, 
Kearsarge, and other lesser heights 
spread out before the observer, in 
magnificent array. 

But to come to the more practical 
view, our township, with its water-pow 
er, rich meadows, fertile uplands, 
wooded hills and beautiful scenery, 
will compare most favorably with any 
interior town in the state. 

In the spring of 1767. the party r 
turned from Connecticut to their cal 
ins and labors in the settlement. ‘They 
found that the birds and wild beasts 
had anticipated them in the gathering 
of the crops they had planted. ‘They 
were rooted up, and utterly destroyed ; 
but they proceeded to chop and burn 
with unabated diligence. Several new 
settlers were added to their number 
Here came at this time Benjamin 
Giles and others of whom we. shall 
speak, incidentally, hereafter. Squir 
Giles, as he was called, commenced 
building saw and grist-mills, on a very 
eligible privilege on Sugar river, in th 
eastern part of the town. ‘The want of 
such facilities for grinding and sawing 
was very great, as the people were 
obliged to go twenty miles to Charles- q 
town for flour and meal and boards. 
These mills were located on the site of 
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\t present (1880) Granite Stat 
Mills, a magnificent establishment, 
own ad sand operated by Perley we 


Coffin and William Nourse, for the 


manufacture of flannels and other wool 
} woods 

Referring to the old records, w 
find that the first meeting of propri 
ti in Newport, was holden at the 
house of Jesse Wilcox, October 13, 
1767, Stephen Wilcox, moderator 
Benjamin Giles, clerk, Samuel Hurd 
Charles Avery and Zepheniah Clark, 
vere chosen assessors, and Benjamin 


Giles, Am Hall, Eben Merritt, Sam 
uel Hurd and James Church, 
mittee to lay out a second divisiot 
land, &c. This meeting adjourne: 
the 16th inst., at the house of Zephe 
niah Clark, inn holder, &c., where it 


1 com 


} 
1+ 
11O 


was voted that Zepheniah Clark, Eben 
Merritt, Benjamin Bragg, Samuel Hurd 
ind Jesse Wilcox, having families now 
in Newport, have each 8o acres of 
land, &c. ; at a further meeting October 
2g, voted that Benjamin Giles, in con 


sideration of the buildi 





should have one hundred acres ot 
land, to 
’ 


said Giles the full benefit of the privi 





be so laid out as to secur ) 


lege with a “damm” across said ris 
and a part of the white pine timber 
also, to procure a pair of mill-stones 
for his mill. ‘They also imposed a tax 
of four days’ labor on each propt 
tor’s share, or at that rate, for hi 
fit. 

In removing the débris, preparatory 
to establishing the foundations of the 
“new mill,” in the year 1867, the 
original grind-stones “voted” by th 
town to Benjamin Giles, in 1767. o1 
hundred years before, were uncovered 
and placed on exhibition as a memo 
rial of the past. The principal log in 


4 


the “damm,” also remains in position 
is originally placed. 

The name and character of Benj 
min Giles deserve more than a pass- 
ing notice. We regret that the data 
extant, out of which to construct a 
sketch of his life. is so meager and 
desultory. It is thus with many other 
nteresting lives, whose only written 
history is found upon the antique, gray 
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N 


t 


» that 
SLOT i 


stands, possibly, at an angle 
ol forty five degrees, at the head of the 
vreen turf that covers their long-buried 
mortal remains. He died in 1757, at 
he age of 70 He must, consequent- 
ly, have been born in 1717, and 50 


years of age when he came to New 


port. He w an Irishman by birth, 
ind in the course of his wanderings by 
. nd land, had come to Groton, 


Connecticut, where we find him with a 
famiuv of daughters, two by a first 
marriage,— Mary, who married Christo- 
pher Newton, Hannah who married 
rac Newton. ‘These 
cousins, and came with their families 
to Newport, 1779, where they lived 
and died. By a second marriage there 


was an only daughter, Ruth, who in- 


Newtons were 


herited, in her own right, her mother’s 
estate, came to Newport with her fath 
er, and married (1786) Rev. Abijah 
Wines, afterwards pastor of the Con- 
gregational church. A third wife was 
\bigail Hubbard, of Charlestown, N. 
ho survived him, and afterward 
15, 1788) married Deacon 
Stevens. ‘There were no children 





mar 4 

enjamin Giles soon became the 
Nestor of tl new settlement. He 
5 ama goo xecutive ability, a 
estate well educated, with much 
sperience hum ‘ rs, and his 
flu natters, secular and 
religio s soon felt, not only in 
his vn « ! ty. but in matters of 
s ‘ et £ dif 
rences \ n the colonies and the 
noine co \ Ire dy tores viowed 
revolution wisdon 1d intelli 
Gg wel d d hi ll co nciis He 
was an ¢ siastic friend of the pat 
riot ¢ son tim s said 
to hav ‘ y roval authori 
tv. for seditious acts, but was soon af- 

ter rescued by his fi ends in disg 
He was delegated to various provin 
cial congresses. so-called, fore and 
during the war of the revolution In 





1775 "6 he was a re] 
a. ol ] 1 ¢ +} ~ 

SIX then Classed towns mn this vicinity, 
also a member of the senate, and 
elected to the council; a member of 
the convention that formed the first 
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constitution of the state; a comiis 
sioner to settle the boundary line be 
tween New Hampshire and Massa 
chusetts, and when, in March, 1781, 
Newport, with other towns along the 
Connecticut valley, seceded from the 
state and sought the sovereignty of 
Vermont, he was elected to the gene- 
ral assembly of Vermont, which was to 
meet at Windsor. The town returned 
to its allegiance to New Hampshire, as 
appears in the next annual call for a 
town-meeting. We honor the memory 
of Benjamin Giles, for all this, and 
personally, as the friend and patron of 
Ezra Parmelee, then a young man in 
the new settlement; and to close his 
eventful story, we will take our reader 
to the old burial ground, in Newport, 
where so many of “the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep,” and 
the that marks his 
“short and simple annals :” 


read from 


stone grave, his 


Erected in memory of ye 


HoNovuRABLE BENJAMIN GILES, EsQurre, 


who, after serving his generation faith- 
fully in publick life, then departed this, 
in hope of a better, December 9, 1787. 
aged 70 years. 

Although I sleep in dust awhile, 

seneath this barren clod, 

Ere long I hope to rise and smile, 

lo see my Saviour God. 

The business of the settlement went 
on without interruption through the 
season, and as winter again interposed, 
some of the party closed their cab- 
ins and returned to Connecticut 
once more for rest and refreshment 
and the enjoyment of their friends. If 
their labors in the settlement had thus 
far been unproductive, it was not so 
with their winter’s work, at least with 
the younger members, which resulted, 
as the records afterwards bore witness, 
in a crop of wives. 

It may be well to observe, at this 
time, that in the original surveys of the 
valley of Newport, tracts or parcels of 
land were laid out to and from the 
highlands on either side, across the 
intervals and river, in such manner as 
to afford each proprietor a variety of 
soils in meadow, upland, pasture and 
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woodland, an exceedingly fair adjust 
ment. Across these lots, on the west 
ern side of the valley of the “Com 
mittee” had projected a magnificent 
boulevard north and south in a direct 
line about two miles long and eight rods 
wide. Another road had been opened 
east and west, at right angles with the 
former, and crossing at the foot of 
Claremont hill. On these four corners 
and the level plata few rods south, 
called the plain, was to rest the fu 
ture village of Newport. 

In the month of September, 1768, 
the Giles mills were completed and in 
operation, which occasioned a general 
rejoicing. There were plenty of logs 
for the saw, but the sound of the 
grinding was low; the soil had _ not 
commenced to yield freely of its in 
crease, and we may here remark that 
up to the year 1770, life in Newport 
was a hard struggle on the part of the 
settlers. A war with nature, inanimate 
and animate. ‘The lands were 
and rugged, the seasons cold and 
backward, and all these supplemented 
by the depredations of bears, wolves 
and all the lesser wild animals, reduced 
the community at times to very short 
commons. As evidence of the lack 
of general prosperity, we would refer 
to the proceedings at the proprietor’s 
meeting, February 2, 1769, when many 
of them having failed to comply with 
the conditions of the charter requiring 
them to cultivate five acres of land, 
&c., sought and obtained from Gover- 
nor Wentworth, an extension of four 
years’ additional time in which to 


hew 


comply. At that date it was found 
that fifteen families had settled in 
town. 

In 1779 these mills went into pos 


session of Jeremiah Nettleton, and 
have since been owned by Ebenezer 
Merritt, Samuel Endicott, Reuel Keith, 
Amasa Edes and J. Sawyer, Jr., and 
Siloam S. Wilcox. ‘They went to de 
cay or down the stream, and in 1867 
Coffin & Nourse purchased the privi 
lege, as before stated. 

Jesse Wilcox, son of Stephen, mar 
ried ‘Thankful Stevens (June 11, 
1767), of Killingworth. ‘heir first 
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daughter, was born in New 
port, February 25, 1768, and = died 
March g, the same year,—the first 
birth and death in town. ‘Their se 


Nathaniel, 
was the first male child born 
He died June 22, 


born to this family 


ond child, born November 


25, 1709, 
in the 


1505. 


settlement. 
There 
course 
Jesse 


thy ¢ 


were 
time, eleven children. 
Wilcox 
itizen, and 
record to his descendants. 
lied March 12, 1823, in the 


ot 


and 
hon ra 
He 


79th yeal 


Was a prominent 
has left an 


| 
pie 


f his age. ‘Thankful died August 16, 
1827, aged 81 years. 

Jesse Wilcox, Jr.. son of the form 
was born September 14, 17713 mar 
ricd Wealthy Kelsey (March 15th 

1798), dau; ohter of Absalom and Mer 
cy (Hill) Kelsey. Chey raised a fami 


whom are our 
and Albert 
ies Was also a 
and 


children, of 
esteemed townsmen, ( 
Wilcox. Jesse Wilcox, 
leading man in his day 
was many 
resenta 


ly of five 


$8 
aivin 


generation, 
years a selectman and rep 
tive in the state legislature, and 
died, greatly lamented, February 27th, 
1811, in the fortieth year of his a 

Phineas Wilcox, second = son rf 
Stephen, born January 13, 1747 
ried Chloe Dudley (February 8,1774). 
ind their family of eight children were 
in due time added to the population of 


+ Mar 


177 


the town. 

Uriah Wilcox, the third son of 
Stephen, born March 13, 1749; mar 
ried Hannah Wright, of Killingworth, 
first wife, anil Hannah Bartlett. of 
Unity, second. They, all told, had 


eleven children, of whom Deacon Jo 


seph Wile Ox, his S2d year, re- 
mains. Uriah was a farmer and magis 
trate, and settled on the Goshen road, 
where he lived and died, March 18, 
1822. He was ten years a representa 
tive, and once a state senator. He 


has represented the town more years in 
the state legislature than any other citi 
‘n of Newport. 
Samuel Hurd married Lydia, daugh 


ter of Stephen Wilcox, in Killingworth, 


where their first four children were 
born. Pee daughter, Lydia, born 
June 7, 1768, was the first female child 
born in pe town that lived to come to 
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womanhood. She married Reuben 
Bascom, and died March 24, 1847. 
Samuel was also one of the fathers of 


the town, and died October 14, 1810, 
in the 74th year of his age. 
Absalom and Mercy (Hill) Kelsey, 
lived long and worthily. Of their 
children, was Henry, born 1789. 
remembered by many 
older citizens as an enterprising farmer 
and a good judgment in 
affairs. He lived on the 
owned by George H. 
(Bragg’s Corner). He married Lois 
Hardy, and died July 16, 
ing one son, who died in 1844. 
years of age. 
In the ne ighborhood of the 
‘stead at Killingworth, 


five 
He 


will be 


man of town 


plac e now 
Fairbanks, 


1535, le i\ 
] bout 9 


Parm 
resided 


the iily—James and Hannah 
(Nettleton) Hil ‘hey were people 
in good circumstances, with sons and 
daughters, the eldest of whom, Siby], 
was born October 10, 1746. She was 
now about 22 years of age (1768), 
ind the witchery of her name, or 


} 


charms, had ensnared the heart of the 


} 

young backwoodsman, Ezra Parmelee. 
They had grown up in the same socie 
ty, attended the same s¢ hool, heard 
the same preaching, and together they 





thought they might journey, not rele to 
New Hampshire, but through life. We 
accordi e place to the following 
record, d from the old church 
register, at Killingworth: “On ye 1st 
day of May, 1769. Ezra Parmelee and 
Sibyl Hill were joined in ye marriag 
covenant. by Rev. William Seward, 
pastor of ye second church of Chri 

in Killingworth.” Shortly after this 
event, leaving Sibyl at her father’s, Mr. 
Parmelee came back to the settlement 


Newport, mal 


with oxen and cart, lade im 
ture and house-keeping articles, which 
with a heifer. that was driven alonz 
with the team, comprised the wife’s 
marriage portion or ‘setting out.” 
Ace omplishing this. at that time some 
what tedious trip, he commenced wit] 


renewed energy to prepare a comforta 
ble home for his bride. The house 
was located on high land, near th 
potash brook, west of the present 
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Unity road, a short distance south of 
the ; 


present residence of George E. 
Dame. 
The autumn came, and with it the 
arrival of Ezra Parmelee, Sr., with 
Sibyl, according to arrangement. They 


performed the journey from Killing 
worth, about 180 miles, on horse-back, 
she riding behind her father-in-law, on 
a pillion. ‘The arrival of an additional 
woman in the settlement where there 
were so few, was an event of interest 
and joy to others, as well as the expec- 
tant husband. ‘The Parmelee family 
were thus established in Newport. ‘To 
Ezra and Sibyl were born in the years 
from November 1, 1770, to April 7, 
1793, three sons and five daughters. In 
1793 Ezra Parmelee added the Stevens 
property adjoining to his possessions. 
He moved the old house in which 
their children were born and that had 
sheltered the family for a quarter of a 
century, down from the hill, attached 


it to the rear of the Stevens mansion 


for additional domestic accommoda- 
tions, and this became the home of 
the family for the next 45  vears 


(1838). 

Their dwelling was a seat of hospi- 
tality to visitors, strangers from 
ministers and people. Ezra and Sibyl 
lived to great a and it is throug 
them and their descendants that 


i 


abro id, 


oh 
we 
derive much of the early social history 
of the town. : 
surrounded 


mC eo 


In their pleasant home, 
vy children and_ friends, 
they descended into the vale of vears. 
passing far beyond the allotted — 
and ten, of human life. 
with bended forms and whitened locks, 
they stood upon the outer margin of 
almost an entire century, and so they 
passed away. Ezra died January 18, 
1838, in his 93d year; Sibyl died 


bv 


three 


score until, 


April 6, 1838, in her 92d year. Of 
their children, was Rhoda, born No- 
vember 1, 1770, who married Rev. 


Siloam Short, the Congregational minis- 
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ter, at Meriden, N. H., whose history 
we gather mostly from the dilapidated 
slab that his long - forgotten 
dust: “In memory of Rev. Siam 
Short. who departed this life Septem 


covers 


ber 209, 
and the 4th of his ministry. 
dead in Christ shall rise first.” 
John Parmelee, October 
1775, 
(June 18, 1804) 
cendant in the 


1803, in the 32d year of _ his 


age. Vhe 
born 15, 
the eldest living son, married 
Phebe Chase, a de 

sixth generation from 
\quila Chase, who landed at Newbury, 
Mass., in 1043. He established a 
homestead at the hamlet of 
ville, where he had a water-power and 
a shop and machinery, and carried on 
the business of scythe making in con- 
nection with the cultivation of a small 
farm. He is remembered 
cessful farmer, an ingenious mechanic, 
and a worthy citizen. He died Octo- 


South 


as a su 


ber 31, 1839, leaving sons and daugh 
ters. 

James Hill, the youngest son of 
Ezra and Sibyl, born May 15, 1783, 
was yvraduated at Yale in 1808S. He 


afterward entered the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J., in the 
y of that institution, where he 
was also graduated, receiving the de- 
gree of master of arts. He married 
Priscilla Horne, an English lady of cul- 
ure, took 


t 
Pp 
i 


infancy 


orders as a clergyman in the 
resbyterian church, and spent his life 
in connection with the missionary en 
terprises of that in the state of 
Ohio. He died at his home on the 
banks of the Muskingum, nine miles 
below Zanesv ille, i April 6, 
the Soth year of his age, leaving de 
scendants in Ohio. Jemima, the sec 
ond daughter of Ezra and Sibyl, mar- 


church 


1572, m 


ried (April 9, 1796) Sartell Prentice, 
of Alstead, and moved to New York. 
Her descendants are widely known. 


She died November 19, 1865, in the 
93d year of her age. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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THK COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES 1N- NEW HAMP 


KY WILLIAM 


The Federal Courts in New Hamp 
shire have been noted far more for 
the distinguished men who have from 
time to time been officers of the 
Courts, or practitioners at the bar, than 
for the number of causes determined 
within their jurisdiction. 

The Circuit Court of the United 
States for the [istrict of N.H. was 
organized and held its first session at 
Portsmouth on the 20th day of May, 
1790, when there were present, John 
Jay, Chief Justice of the United States, 
and John Sullivan, District Ji 
rhe first jury ordered was the Grand 
Jury, returned by John Parker, U. S. 
Marshal, and it was composed of the 
following gentlemen, Viz. : Samuel 
Cutts, Supply Clap, Richard Hart, 
\lexander Ewens, Kieth Spence, and 
Joseph Champney of  Portsmout! 
Joseph Frost, Benjamin Prescott, New 
Castle ; Jonathan Wiggin, Samue! P 
per, Moses Chase, Stratham ; Benjamin 
Hobbs, Christopher Smith, Abraham 
Drake, North Hampton ; Simon Nudd, 
John Moulton, 3d, ‘Thomas Leavitt, Jr., 
Hampton; Nathaniel Rogers, John 
Folsome and Hubartus Neal, Jr.. of 
New Market. 

I'welve petit jurors were summoned 
from the same towns. The jurors 
were not kept long from their homes, 
as the Court adjourned the next day, 
but not without transacting considera 
ble business. The first action entered 
upon the docket was in favor ot Chris 
topher Gore, of Boston, against Jona 
than Warner, of Portsmouth The 
amount claimed was six thousand dol 
lars. The defendant confessed $4236.00 
and costs, with which the plaintiff was 
content, and took judgment accord 
ingly with costs taxed at six dollars 
and a twelfth of a dollar. These were 
the early days when a man obtained a 


valid discharge for a debt or obligation 
6 


wig 
Ie. 


H. HACKETT. 


by a payment at the end of a judg 
ment, and it appears the execution in 
this case was returned satisfied, and 
Mr. Warner, who had been one of the 
*s Council ntil the Revolution 


terminated his office, and wore a cock- 





ed hat. and lived in the celebrated 
Warner house on Daniel Street, built 
in 1718, from brick brought from Hol 
land. had the satisfaction of having 
been the first man sued in the Court, 
ind that too by a prominent Massa 
chusetts man, and at the astonishing 


low price of six dollars and an eighth, 





or a much less rate than for whi 
7 


this luxury could 


Upon the equity docket of that 
| 


today be enjoved. 


term was a suit brought by one ere: 
Mort Nn. of Bostor _ against Wor vl] TV 
Langdon, who was an elder brother of 
John Langdon. Woodbury was a mer 


chant in Portsmouth. a Member of 





Congress, Judge of the Supreme Court 

and a patriotic citizen. The present 

Rockingha H Be, what was this 

establishment previous to its several 
] ' 1 


enlargements, was at one time 
dence, and then as now one of the fi 

est buildings of its kind in Portsmouth. 
It seems that several gentlemen of 
Boston, in conjunction with Mr. Lang- 


don, purchased the ship Hampden for 
the purpos f fitting her out as a 
privateer to cruise on the high seas, to 
innoy the enemies of the United 
States, to capture their property under 


the Acts of Congress and the then 





laws of nations. Langdon was agent 


ut the ship in 1778. and 


and fitted 
the Hampden captured the’ French 
ship, La Constance, laden with sugar, 
and the prize money, amounting to 
$3 7.000, went to the Hampden’s credit. 
\ goodly share of this fell to the offi 
cers and crew, and two years after 
wards Langdon was alleged to have 
collected the remainder, or about 








we 


$11,000. Morton claimed a_ portion 
of this as an assignee of one of the 
owners of the Hampden, and from 
1782 to 1790 sought to have Lang 
don give an account of the dues upon 
the part of the ship which he claimed, 
but he declined. Morton then brought 
his suit to recover what he might as 
certain was due and for such relief as 
he thought he was entitled to receive. 
But Mr. Langdon had ‘Theophilus 
Parsons and Theophilus Bradbury 
from Massachusetts as his counsel, and 


they filed a demurrer to the bill of 


Morton, setting forth that it appeared 
by Morton’s own showing that a plain, 
adequate and complete remedy might 
be had at law by the complainant for 
all his injuries, wrongs and damages 
supposed in his bill. ‘To this demur 
rer Morton filed his joinder, and the 
Court held that Langdon’s demurret 
was and gave 


> 


gvood 
favor. 

The Court started out with the de- 
termination to have a respectable bar, 
as this order shows: “Ordered, that 
it shall be requisite to the admission of 
counsellors and attorneys to practice 
in this Court that they shall have been 
such at least two years in the Supreme 
Court of the state, and that their pro- 
fessional and private character appears 
to be fair.” 

At this time, Daniel 
Edward StLoe Livermore 
sequently U. S. Attorneys), Samuel 
Dana, Jonathan Rawson, William K. 
Atkinson and John Samuel Sherburne 
(afterward Judge of District Court) 
were admitted as counsellors and_ at- 
torneys. 

The term of the Court 
held on the 20th of November of that 
year, at Exeter, when John Jay, Chiet 
Justice of the United States, William 
Cushing of Massachusetts, 
Justice, and John [istrict 
Judge. were present. Judge Jay ap 
peared at the term in 1791, and at 
May term, 1792, but not afterward. 
He was appointed Envoy Extraordin- 
ary to England, in April, 1794, and 
resigned the office of Chief Justice. 

The Court, in October. 


1: 
Wn Is 


judgment 


Humphreys. 
(both sub 


next was 


\ssociate 


Sullivan, 


1792, Was 
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held by Judges James Wilson of Penn 
sylvania, and James Iredell of North 
Carolina, Associate Justices of th 

Supreme Court of the United States 
Judge William Cushing of Massachu 
setts, also of the Supreme Court, fre 

quently held this Court. The. stated 
terms have been held by the following 
named judges, viz.: Samuel Chase, 
John Pickering (District Judge), Chief 
Justic e Oliver” Ellsworth, Associat 
Justice William Patterson, John Lowell, 
Chief Justice. in 1801 (the ancestor 
of the present Circuit Judge), Jere 

miah Smith and Benjamin Bourne, 
Circuit Judges, and John S. Sherburn 

District Judge. 


At May term, 1812. Judge Josep! 
Story, who had been appointed in 
November, 1811, appeared and_ held 
his first term in this district at  Ports- 


mouth, and thereafter was in regular 
attendance at most of the stated terms 
of the Court. After the death of 
Judge Story, Levi Woodbury of Ports 
mouth became his having 
been appointed Sept. 20, 1845. and 
held the first term after his appoint 
ment, October 8, 1845. 

Judge Woodbury’s successor was 
Benjamin Robbins Curtis, of Mass: 
chusetts, who was appointed (after his 
first appointment during the 
Congress) and confirmed Decem 
ber 20th, 1851. He resigned Oct. 1, 
He first appeared upon. the 
bench in the N. H. District at the O 
tober term. 1852. 

Nathan Clifford, who was appointed 
Associate Justice after the resignation 
of Judge Curtis, was commissioned 
Jan. 12, 1857. and first appeared in 
the district at the May term at Ports 
mouth, 1859. 

Under the law providing for the ap 
pointment of Circuit Judges. George 
I’. Shepley of Maine was on the 22d 
December, 1869. appointed Circuit 
Judge for the first Circuit. which em 
braces the states of Maine, New Hamp 


SUCCESSOT, 


recess O 


on 





shire, Massachusetts and Rhode Is 
land. Judge Shepley continued in his 
office until his death on the 2oth of 


July, 1878. His first term in this dis 
trict began Oct. 8, 1870 
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Judge John Lowell of Massachu 
etts, present Circuit Judge, first came 


to this District on the 16th day of 


May, 1879. He was appointed Cir- 
it Judge, Dec. 18, 1575, and Is now 
office. He is the great great grand 
mn of the Judge John Lowell, before 

mentioned, who, like the 

Judge, was District Judge of Massa 

husetts District, and became Circuit 

Judge, from which position he retired 

n consequence of the le gislation whi 

abolished the Court 

fhe Marshals have been appointed 

j 

le 


( esignated below : 
In 1789, John Parker; 1792, Na 


thaniel Rogers; 1798, Bradbury Cil 
ley; 1802, Michael MeClarv ; 1827, 
’earson Coggswell, serving to 1836; 


Charles Lane from March, 1836; Cy 

Barton from July, 1845 ; Israel W. 
Kelly from -April 12, 1841; Samuel 
Garfield, Aug. 6, 1850 ; Samuel ‘Tilton 
\pril 10,1854 ; Stephen W. Dearborn, 
May 15, 1858; Joseph Gilman, April 
29, 1861; Jacob H. Ela, Aug. 23, 
1861; Russell Jarvis, Oct. 22, 1866 ; 
Joab N. Patterson, March 21, 1867 
by reappointment remains in office. 

The attorneys for the United States 
have been Edward StLoe Livermore, 
1789 to 1797; Jeremiah Smith, 1798 
to 1800; John Samuel Sherburne, 1801 
to 1804; Daniel Humphreys, 1804 ; 
Daniel M. Christie, appointed April 
24, 1828; Samuel Cushman, April 20 
1829; Daniel M. Durell, April 30, 
1830; John P. Hale, April 8, 1834; 
Joel Eastman, April 12, 1841 ; Frank- 
lin Pierce, March 22, 1845; Josiah 
Minot, May 17, 1847; William W. 
Stickney, Aug. 27, 1850: John H. 
George, April 28, 1853; Anson §. 
Marshall, April 19, 1858; Charles W. 
Rand, July 26, 1861: Henry P. Rolfe, 
July 2, 1869; Joshua G. Hall, April 
7.1874; Ossian Ray, Feb. 22, 1879. 
rhe last named is still in office. 

The District Court was organized 
Dec. 15, 1779, the Hon. John Sulli- 
van, District Judge 

In 1795 John Pickering, of Ports- 
mouth, was appointed judge, and held 
the District Court from April 27, 


1801, to June 29, 1802; Jeremiah 
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Smith of Exeter, Circuit Judge, held 
the Court by reason of the sickness of 
District Judge Pickering on one o¢ 
casion, , 

J idge John Samuel Sherburne suc 


) 1 ] 
Pickering, Hoimin 


ceeded Judue 5 


the Court from May, 1804, to 1830. 


Matthew Harvey, ol Ho} kinton, was 
appointed [istrict Judge by President 
Jackson, Dec. 16, 1530. He contin 
ued in office until his death, always 
attending the term of the District 


and Circuit Courts with great regu 
larity. After his decease, the vacancy 
in the District Judgeshiy 
, c y } 

the appointment of Daniel Clark, of 
Manchester, on the 27 dav of July, 
1506. 


» was filled by 


Down to 1847 the same person 
filled the office of clerk of the Cir- 
cuit and District Courts, at which time 
Charles Hf. Bartlett, of Manchester, 
was appointed clerk of the District 
Court, and is still in office. 

The clerks of the Circuit Court 
have been Jonathan Steele, appointed 
Nov. 10, 1789; Richard Cutts Shan 
non, May 1, 1804; George Washing 
ton Prescott, in 1814; Peyton Ran 
dolph Freeman, March 18, 1817; Wil- 
liam Claggett, from May 8, 1820 to 
his resignation, March 5, 1825 ; Sam 
uel Cushman, March 10, 1825 ; Charles 
W. Cutter, March 
Lord Hayes, af 
i nted clerk in May 8, a. b. 
vert R. Hatch, Oct. 9, 1848, 
serving till his resignation, June 1, 
liam H. Hackett, present 
encumbent, June rst, 1873. William 
H. Y. Hackett was assistan 
May 8, 1847, to the appointment of 
Mr. Hatch. 

While Mr. Hayes held the office of 
clerk, A. J. Penhallow was appoint d 
assistant clerk and served during the 
busy times of District Court caus 
rupt Act of 1841. 


ed by the Bz 
appointed de} 


ufter be ng assistant clerk 


] a» foe 
clerk Irom 








Wallace Hackett was 
uty clerk of Circuit Court, May 30, 
1879. 

Several other gentlemen have served 
tempor irily in the capacity of assistant 
clerk, but only for brief periods. The 


1 P ae ; 
roll of attorneys of this court contains 
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the names of men famous in the his 
tory of the country, eminent in the 
legal profession, and prominent in poli 
tical and social circles in New Hamp 
shire. ‘The writer of this compilation 
purposes at some time to publish the 
list of the attorneys admitted to prac 
tice in the Circuit 


Court, and a new 


MAJOR FRANK 


edition of the rules of practice, mak 


ing a volume of no little value to every 
practitioner in the state, and at the 
same time compiling a record con 
taining the names of distinguished legal 
men of which few, if any States can 
boast a more honorable showing. 


MAJOR FRANK 





BY SAMUFI 


“Through Van Beck, she proposed to 
him the sale of the castle and the 
seignorial rights for a price which no 
one else would give ; but the general 
was too bitter against his sister-in-law 
to yield to such propositions. He re- 
jected them with disdain. Neverthe- 
less, his affairs grew worse and worse 
daily. 
all his obligations, which he could not 
pay, and it only depended on her to 
pronounce the final which 
would deprive the old general of his 
title of baron and of his castle, when 
something happened, which Van Beck 
could not explain, which decided her 
not to make use of her power. It is 
certain that three months before het 
death, she ordered Van Beck to change 
her will, and it is by this change that I 
am, as it pleases you best, the favored 
one or the victim. Fancy your friend, 
who never owned so much as a single 
brick, obliged to answer Van Beck 
when he inquires if he will consent to 
continue the lease of the Runenberg 
estate to the present tenants! All will 
remain in its present condition until | 
know whether I can marry Miss Fran 
ces. I forgot to tell you that my great 
aunt has devised to her notary her 
little house near Utrecht, on condition 
that her old chambermaid shall be al 
lowed to occupy it as long as she lives. 
Still I wished to go and see the dwell- 
ing where she had passed her last 
years. It was, as you may say, a pil 


dex ree, 


Aunt Sophia was the owner of 


c, 


FASTMAN. 


and, at the same time, | 
hoped to find in this visit a little more 
light on the ideas and character of the 
strange person who had lived there. 

‘T was almost entirely disappointed 
in this hope. ‘The old chambermaid 
received us with a frigid countenance, 
and in pious terms eulogized the de 
ceased. The young cook greeted us 
with torrents of tears in addressing the 
‘gentleman who must also be very 
agreeably bereaved.” ‘The man set 
vant looked askance at me, as if I came 
to contest his legacy. The house 
furnished in a moderately comfortabl 
manner. With the exception of some 
piec es in the style of the first empire, 
there was nothing to be 
cabinet without any character. 
There was only one sofa for the whol 
house, and only one = arm-chair. in 
which my great-aunt used to sit for an 
hour every afternoon. She must have 
been an active woman, of a very lively 


disposition, 


grimage, 


Was 


seen but 
work 


‘She was almost always 
ciphering or writing.’ said the old 
chambermaid, * when she was not read 
ing or knitting.” 

**And what did she generally read ?” 
I asked. 

“Almost always infidel books, sir ; 
sometimes, though rarely. in the Bible. 


*} 


She would know nothing of the great 
battle of our time, between the true 
faith and error, and she never read 
any other newspaper than the Har 
lem.’ 


—— 
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Among the * infidel books’ which I 
found carefully arranged in a little book 
case, | could Fenelon, 
Pascal, peaceably by the side 
taire, Rousseau, t 


_ B ; 
is se¢ oOssuet, 


Vol 


na 
iid 


e) 

he en yi lope cists 
the masterpieces of German literature 
| intend to preserve this little library 
is a memento of the testatrix, and \ 


Beck did not make the least objectio 
to my wish. ‘This is the first real 
pleasure,—-without alloy,—-that my splen 


did 


} 


inheritance has 


proc ured for me 
‘*] should have thought the gentk 
man would wish to keep her Bible, 


also,’ said the old chambermaid, 


ina re 
proachful mannei for my taste f 
these ‘infidel’ books seemed to her 
sac rilegi us.’ 

**One does not prevent the other 


my good woman, at a if you don’t 
want it yourself,’ 

No, sir; I 
worldly 
innovation ; 


and 


lady coulk 


taste for 
dictated by a spirit of 
t is not the word of God, 
I could never understand how 
l find it edifying.’ 
“*What has she 
Bible?’ I asked 


ee! Re 


have no tl 


bo »k, 


1 


got 


Van 


common 


against 
f D } 
v COUR, 





“Upon my word, my 


reat-aunt must 
have | | 


} 





been a woman of vreat hbderauty 
to have so lone borne with su : 
servant. 
“The next y I set out tor the litt 
village of —, from which | 
tended to reach the castle of Werv 
ut my letter is already so long 
wishing to avail myself of the m 
leaves tonight, I postpot he res 
next time You will have ! 
friend, something to read, on yo 
rival \lwavs vours. 
Leoro 
II. 
CastLtE Werve. April, 186 
\s you see, my dear William, I have 
entered the fortress. 
* The rigid orthodox, in Holland. use 
only the version approved by — the 


States-general, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and the more precise will reject 
even that unless it is printed in German 
text. 


> 


4! 


Fortified by Van Beck with a letter 
~ credit to his « league, Overb ‘ry, 
notary and lawyer in Z, I presented 





myself to tl nan of law. Overberg 
had been Miss Roselaer’s chief agent 
and it is through his rtions that she 
became little by little mistress of th 
property of Von Zwenken, to whom, 
on the other hand e always furnished 
money \fter all he has, perhap 
cen more 10 ] le n f lling nt 
these rigid but honest hands than if 
his goods had re n the prey rf 
surers. who would ine ibly have 
speculated on Weak! S ind ry 
soon have reduced him to beggary 
Overberg had lvised t veneral to 
accept his sister iw’s offers Yo 
know iow ft s ( Vas lowes 
It is on that ace it that he advise 
me, if | wished t u ) al ntra 
into tl castle. n to presen Inyse 
as Miss Re st lac r’s heir | at woul 
spoil all from ginning. I ought 
to introduce myself simply as a relativ 
| 
and under some pretext or othe 
I asked Overberg in relation to Miss 
Fran¢ es. 7 ( ily once SAE 
‘*had the honor to talk with her, it was 
alwé general wl came to se¢ 
me is never see n the city 
Once only, and that was when the 
general was still commander of the 
garrison, she came tosee me on a person 
al matter, but that was a longtime ago.’ 
Phe ‘tary, though he was ignorant 
9} my matrimonial plans, doubtless 
ad a certain disappointment in my 
ce, for he continued, as if to excuse 
self for his slight knowledge : “You 
se sir, the general, then colonel, 
n grand stvle t that time there 
Vas a listance betwee! the 
militarv circle and civilians. I was a 
widows \ sv. and did not go 
into society Sins I have married 
iwain t is ite Terent I shall 
have some triends mv house the 
evening. !)o us the honor to be pres 
nt, and you will et some vouny 
ladies who were acquainted with Miss 
Mordaunt I shall simply have to 
ntrodu tine subject of the Von 
Zwenkens and you will then only have 


to keep your ears open.” 


I 
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I accept adswith pieasure, This 
Overburg is a fine fellow at heart and 


a partizan of measures of conciliation. 
Knowing me to be the heir of my 
great-aunt’s whole fortune, and conse 
quently of the demands against the 
general, he urged me not to be 
exacting and especially not to be hasty 
in demanding the payment of what 
was due to me. He did not know 
that he was preaching to a convert ; 
but I was eager for his evening enter 
tainment, at which I heard things con- 
cerning the past career of Miss Fran- 
ces, which, to say the least, were very 
strange. It is must be on 


too 


true, one 


his guard in listening to the gossip of 


a small city ; bearing this in mind you 
shall judge for yourself. 

Among the ladies to whom I was 
introduced was a gay young widow, 
with black eyes and of great vivacity, 
a distant cousin of the Roselaers, and 
whose appearance made me _ regret 
that she was not the grand-niece se- 
lected by the great-aunt. I had hardly 


recovered from my first enthusiasm 
when I heard her attack poor Fran- 
ces without the least pity. 

“Yes,” said she, “we have been 


‘good comrades’ from the time when 
her grand-father commanded the gar- 
rison, but friends, never. 
bizarre for that, and want- 
ing in good manners. Just imagine, 
one evening she came to a musical 
and dancing party in a high-necked 
dark merino dress, with a turn-down 
collar and a silk cravat, such as a 
young man wears, and boots! oh! 
boots of a stage driver. I really be- 
lieve there were nails in the soles.” 

“Perhaps she did not know there 
was to be dancing,” I ventured to suggest. 

“Certainly she did. The invitations 
had been given out eight days in ad- 
vance. And then two days after, at a 
simple reunion of ladies,in she came 
in full dress, low neck, diamonds in 
her hair . 

“At the ball you speak of, she was a 
wall-flower all the evening ?”’ 

“Oh, however she was dressed, she 
always found partners when she wanted 
them. The young officers were bound 


She was too 


she was 
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to be attentive to the colonel’s grand 
daughter ; than all that, she 
understood how to attract gentlemen. 
In spite of all her strange actions, she 
was surrounded, complimented, court 


more 


ed 

“Yes, but not respected,” interruy 
ted an old maiden lady. “These 
gentlemen only wished to hear her 
witty sayings and repartees, for which 
she was celebrated.” 

“Well,” said I, in order to learn 
some more positive particulars, “what 
did she do at this ball?” 

“She did what she wanted to, I be- 
lieve. She declared so categorically 
her determination not to dance that 
evening, that there no 
about inviting her.” 

“That was because she was afraid 
she should not find a partner,” mur- 
mured again the old maid. 

“The fact is,’ continued the gay 
widow, “that it would have required a 
good deal of courage in our gentle 
men to invite such a fright ; neverthe- 
less, at the end of the ball, when the 
cotillon was called, she was compelled 
to take part, whether she would or not. 
Lieutenant Willibad, her grand-father’s 
adjutant, plucked up his courage and 
forced her into the dance, but she was 
so refractory, so inattentive, so awk- 
ward, that she spoiled all the figures, 
and that her partner had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in remedying her mistakes. Also, 
it was a real sacrifice that he made, for 
he was engzged to a sweet young girl 
who was kept at home by a death in 
the family.” 

‘‘Pardon, madam,” said one of the 
by-standers, who had _ been introduced 
to me by the name of Captain Son- 
ders, “your interpretation is not exact- 
ly correct. As an old friend of Lieut. 
Willibad, I can assure you that it was 
not at alla task for him to dance with 
Miss Mordaunt, whatever may have 
been her costume, for he was then 
very much enamoured with her, and if 
Miss Mordaunt had wished . In 
short, she has aided a good deal in 
making him marry a fortune.” 

“Still it seems that she is not mar- 
ried,” said I, pretending ignorance. 


was question 
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old 


in 


the 


no 


“Certainly not,” answered 


naid, in a triumphant tone ; one 


K 


ey 
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x 
ed from embarrassment, for she ex 
] 1 


ICG 


herself.” 


“That was after another adventure,’ 


our society was ever in earnest in pay 
P i 4 
ing attentions to her. idded the charming little widow. 
“In fact,” added the young wid- “Her own conscience forced her to 
ow, with a sentimental accent, “it was it, after her affair with her coachman.’ 
tt difficult for her to attract admir lo my great disgust, this time the 
s for a day; but it is by the he captain remained silent 


art 





} 


h 





lone that a woman can inspire serious “What happened to her with het 
iuffection, and Frances Mordaunt has coachman?” asked a little gentleman 
10 heart she loves only horses ind with spec tac les. whom ] learned Was 
logs.” the postmaster. 
“You forget her grand-father,” sug ‘Unfortunately no one knows exact- 
sted the captain. ly,” answered the old maid. “It is 
“As for him,” answered the old generally lieved that she wanted to 
wid, “her grand-father was afraid of have this yachman elope with her. 
! He might scold his officers, but ups she would have succeeded, 
never dared say anything of the but the coachman was engaged to be 
kind to Miss Frances. married, and when that became known 
“Pardon me,” replied the captain, to her-——” 
“Colonel Von Zwenken never scolde ‘She threw him off his box when 
lis Officers ; I speak from experience. they were driving at a furious pace, 
It is, nevertheless, true that he left added tl Id lady with a diabolical 
Miss Frances too much to herself. He = smile 
was always at the gaming table. while “Others say that she whipped him to 
Miss Frances did imprudent things death.” said the voung widow ‘Hf 
which exposed her to calumny. What | len le.” 
say is well known to everybody.” 
“Ves. known as well as the eccen 


tric acts of Major Fran?.” 

‘Just think,” said an old lady wh 
had thus far said nothing. “how terri 
bl was compromised with that 
oO was stopping at the G 

n Salmon, to whom the colonel had for- 


bidden 


} 
i 


iv she 


stranger wh 
his house. and with whom sh 


had secret meetings. She 


promenaded with him 


even boldly 
in broad day 


light on the ‘plantation.’ I know from 
good authority that she was obliged te 
pawn her diamonds to pay his hotel 
bills, and she even wanted to. sell 
them.” 

“For my part, | have always thought 


there was more charity in that affair 
than anything else.” said the indefati 
gable champion of the poor girl. 
“Fine charity!’ answered the 
lady, “to compromise herself in that man 
ner with adventurers, vagabonds with 
out money or bagg: 
uestioned whether we should not ex 
clude her from reunions. If we 
did not do it. it was out of respect 
But 


old 


ue ! We seriously 


y 
i 


our 


for the colonel. we were soon re 








of this kind, the | would ve tel 
Vel d.” 

B rephed widow the 
prosecuting officer was a daily partner 
of the colonel. ‘To save appearances 
he made an offi visit. and natural 
ly Frances came out of it as wl 
snow Still the fact is. that 

dventure she did not dare 
again in ot society. and 
grand-father retired from the 

“Yes. with the rank of general 
added the captain, “and he retired to 
Castle Werve.” 

“Where Major Frank now com 


her 


volubly 


and where 


mands. she 
time in riding and hunting.” 


Passes 


answered the little widow. 
“Oh, the general, I can assure vou,” 
said Overberg, “does not hunt any 


more, and has no land to hunt on.’ 
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‘The conversation soon took another 
turn. I had heard enough to ask my- 
self if I should not 
nounce all further inquiry. 

The next day, however, Overberg, 
still imbued with the idea that I wished 
to see Miss Mordaunt, in order to pro 
pose some amicable arrangement, sug 
gested that without further information 
I ought not to form an opinion solely 
on the gossip of a little village. For 
instance, he knew a little more than 
the others about the pledging of the 
diamonds. It was he who, by 
ment with Miss Roselaer in relation to 
this well other matters, had 
loaned the money on this security, and 
at a reasonable rate of interest; but 
my great-aunt had never asked for the 
of the diamonds — they 


do well to re 


agree- 
) 


as as 


pr yssession 
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his 


still hands—-nor for the 
payment interest. Frances had 
need of a somewhat large sum to as- 


were 
ot 


sist an unknown person, in whose be 
half she could not speak to her father. 
That was all that he could tell me 
about that. As to the affair of the 
coachman, it was evident that to him 
things were not as_ black as the imagi 
nation of these ladies pleased to see 
them. Miss Mordaunt had the repu- 
tation of being blunt, often thoughtless 
in her answers, bizarre in her manners, 


but also of having a good heart and of 
showing much nobility in her senti- 
ments. Overberg was clearly right 


I ought not to turn back without hav- 

ing seen for myself. I ordered a car- 

riage and set out for Castle Werve. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


TEAR DROPS. 


Only a tear! 


A maiden shed it at dead of night 
When the news was brought from Shiloh fight. 


Only a tear! 


But love and light and life were there 
Wrung from a heart too dead for prayer. 


Only a tear! 


Only a tear! 


A woman shed it at her hour of prayer. 
With none to know it and none to care. 


Only a tear! 


It told of want. and woe, and sin 
Suffered for his sake. and buried in 


Only a tear! 


Only tears! 


We see them fall and we mark their glow. 
But their hidden meaning we may not know; 


Only tears. 


God gathers them all and saves them above 
To christen the souls redeemed by His love. 


Our tears. 
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Hiatt. THE SPORY OF A CLODHOPPER, 
by W. M. EF. Round, author of 
Chikl Marian Abroad, Achsah, and 
other works. 263 pp., cloth. 50 
cents, Lee & Shepard, publishers. 


This isa story of New England life, 
the life that the reader be- 
convinced that it is the true 
biography of a distinguished gentle 
man well known to the American pub 
lic. ‘The story, however, is none the 


» true to 


comes 


less interesting from its apparent truth. 


The attention is ¢ losely held from the 


opening to the closing word. 


hoe READING CLup, edited by George 
M. Baker, is published by the same 
firm. 


hose who are acquainted with the 
ne critical taste of Mr. Baker will ex- 
in this little volume a choice 
lhe 
some of the finest bits of Eng 
but the real 


enters in 


pect Col 


ection of articles. selections in 
chide 
lish hiterature, 


the 


interest in 


: ‘ 
book ‘ cerlam anony 


articles which, presumably, the 
ruilty of perpetrating. Price, 


ents. 


MAGELLAN: or, the First Voyage 
around the World. bv George M. 
Towle: 281 pp. Price $1. Pub- 


lished by Lee & Shepard. 

This book forms one of a series en 
titled ‘“ Younc Forks’ HeErors ot} 
Hisrory,” and is very interesting, es 
pecially when the author comes to the 
narration of historic facts, or when he 
vets his hero afl one cele 
Magellan 
i hero, second to none, and 
better fate than 


float his 
brated voyage of discovery. 


on 


was truly 


leserved a awaited 


Hin among the treacherous Malays In 
the South Pacific. 

So litthke has been seen of Russian 
art in| American illustrated literature, 


that the plan of Scribner to illustrate 
Kugene Schuyler’s “Peter the Great,” 


by the aid of the best attainable paint 
ings and drawings by Russian artists of 
that time and this, has at least the mer- 
it of freshness. Where it can be as 


certained, due credit will be given to 
the original illustrators, in accordance 


with the custom of the magazine. 
Something of the scope of Mr. Schuy- 
ler’s history may be gleamed from the 
topics treated in the first paper, which 
include the second marriage of the Tsar 
Alexis, father of Peter; the birth and 
infancy of Peter; Russian 
and Court life; distinctions 
and the politic al 
parties, the reign of ‘Theodore and the 


customs 
class 


position ol women ; 


election of Peter as ‘Tsar. Among the 
numerous striking engravings with the 
first installment are the portraits of 
Peter and of his father and mother. 
and « spec ially two superl cuts of the 
Great [Emperor Cannon, and the 
(sreat Bell ol the lowe) ol ly in 


Veliki. 


Phe Apri! number of 
AMERICAN REVIEW will co! 


THE NorRTI 
tain an arti 
entitled 
the Re 


whole pe 


Licknor Curtis, 
*McClellan’s Last Service to 


the 


( le by Cie orge 


ublic.” It will cover 


1 of Gen. MeClellan’s military ca- 
reer, from the flank movement to the 
James to the defeat of Lee at Antie 


be followed by a second 

May issue, giving the ful 
MeClellan’s from 
Phese articles will be re 


hitherto 


tam. It will 
part in. the 
history of 
command. 
plete with fi 
the public. 


removal 


cts unknown t 


New Worps.—While manv words 


once in common use are now nearly 
obsolete, few persons are aware how 
large a number of new words are cor 


stantly coming into our language. ‘The 
Supplement of the new edition o 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, re 
t othe 


conk 
addition of over 


cently issued, ins, 
attractive teat 
4,000 New Words and 


among 
ires, an 


Mi anings, imnG 











PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


yet it is buta few years since a 
eral revision was made and great care 
taken to insert all the words then prop 
erly belonging to the English 


guage. 


gen 


Lan 
Where these words come from 
and what they are, is a surprise to per 
sons who have not examined them. 
That they have not been hastily com 


piled is evidenced by the accurac y of 


and careful study given to their ety- 
mology and definitions. 


CONCORD NOTES. 


James Moore and Son had a full 
stock of hardware on hand before the 
late boom, and retail and 
everything in their line at 
prices. 

They are the agents for the Cham- 
pion Mowing Machines, which are the 
most popular in the market. 


wholesale 
anti-war 





W. P. Underhill and Co. wish to 
call the attention of the public to their 


Bronchial Lozenges, for the relief of 


Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
ness and Bronchitis. Cone’s Cholera 
Cordial, and Cone’s Condition Pow 
ders for horses (the best in the world). 
These powders improve the appetite 
and make the hair glossy. 





J. M. Stewart and Sons (successors 
to W. B. Stearns) deal in carpetings, 
crockery, table cutlery, rugs, paper- 
hangings, glass ware, window shades, 
lamps and curtain fixtures. Their 
store is on Main Street, opposite the 
State House, Concord, N. H. The 
store is restocked and should be visited 
by all seeking bargains in their line. 





A nourishing 
emaciated and 
ters. 


agent for the weak, 
dropsical,—Malt _Bit- 


CHESHIRE HOTEL, 
Fitzwilliam, N. WH. 
O. K. WHEELOCK, Agent. 


Superior inducements to summer 
boarders. Boarding and livery stable 


connected with the House. Guests con- 
veyed to and from depot free. 


The Scribner Art Agency. 
From * Book-Buyer’s Guide,” 
for March.) 

REFERENCE is here made to an edito- 
rial in the present number of Scrtp- 
NER’S MONTHLY, under the head = of 
~Topies of the Time, and entitled 
~The Purchase of Pietures—a Proposi- 
tion.” 

We propose, under the considerations 
there presented, to establish a picture- 
purchasing agency for the country; to 
make selections of pictures. statuary. 
and other works of art: to negotiate 
their purchase, and transact all business 
connected with the matter under any in- 
structions from our patrons. For this 
purpose, we have added to the corps of 
our Art Department, a gentleman ot 
wide experience in this special line of 
work, whose taste and judgment will be 
reinforced by that of others. The 
prime motive will be. of course. to make 
this agency of real service to the public. 
and indirectly, to do a service to 
American art and artists. At present a 
large number of American artists reside 
abroad, where, it is said, they find the 
best market for their works, and yet 
Americans are large patrons of foreign art. 

The excellence of the work of Ameri- 
ean sculptors has been long conceded in 
Europe. and is now so well understood 
at home, that we no longer think of go- 
ing to foreign artists for statues to grace 
our capitols and parks. 

It is a somewhat interesting fact in 
this connection, that the superiority ot 
the work of our wood engravers was ad- 
mitted abroad, whilst it Was being ques- 
tioned and doubted at home. 

The London “Saturday Review” has 
recently said, the impartial critic who 
is asked where the best wood-cuts are 
produced has. we fear, but one answer 
possible—neither in England, Germany 
nor France, but in America.” For the 
proof of the truth of this ‘reluctant ad- 
mission,” he asks ‘ta comparison of any 
recent number of SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY 
and the ‘Cornhill.’ ” 

If we are to have a World's Fair in 
New York, in 1883, let us make the art 
exhibit worthy of the country; to bring 
out the best work of our best artists, we 
must couvince them that there is au 
American market worthy of their fame. 

Communi:ations and orders in this de- 
partinent may be addressed to **TiHt 
SCRIBNER ART AGENCY, or to 

SCRIBNER & CO., 
743 Broadway. New York. 


Neribner 


SO, 


MONADNOCK Mountain House, 
WVewton § Batchellers, Prop’s. 
P. O. Address, Fitzwilliam, N. UL. 
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